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INTRODUCTORY. 

This volume on Mental Efficiency is a text-book. 
It points the way to increased mental power, to 
strengthened will, to wider vision, to greater suc- 
cess. 

But remember, you who read, that it is a guide 
book, not an automobile. The principles and prac- 
tice set forth are so simple that a child can follow 
them. Master them and they will lead where you 
will. They cannot carry you. The motive power 
must come from within yourself. 

Some principles are given which are so simple, 
and apparently so obvious, that they are liable to 
be passed over too lightly by the well informed 
reader. There are others which so closely approach 
what we have been taught to consider metaphysics 
that their- practicability and tangibility as working 
principles are liable to be questioned. 

The author begs you to earnestly consider every 
chapter in the book in relation to your own life. 
The very simplicity of a thought principle together 
with universal recognition of its truth, may have 
caused you to underestimate its value and neglect 
to fully and wisely apply it in your life. On the 
other hand, reject nothing as visionary or imprac- 
tical until you have made a sincere effort to apply 
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it. Bear in mind that we do not yet know what 
electricity is ; yet millions use it daily for light, for 
transportation and for communication. Every 
principle taught in this book has been repeatedly 
proved in practice. 

We have very good 'reason to believe that there 
are countless powers and attributes dormant in 
the human brain which no man has yet brought to 
light. Modern life is a hard and a complicated 
struggle. Let us then use to best advantages all 
of the mental forces of which we now know and 
strive to bring forth into consciousness all that we 
can of these hidden powers. For surely there are 
things which man can do as yet "undreamed of in 
our philosophy." 

The Author 
Chicago, April 20, 1913. 



WHAT EFFICIENCY IS AND DOES. 

Every man has work to do. On how well he | V*-***- I J* ^' 
does that work depends his progress in life. To v 
be able to choose the right tasks and to do those cKcdT '^ l | 
tasks in the best possible way, in the least possible 
time and with the least expenditure of energy 
is efficiency. Success is the result of Efficiency 
properly directed. 

The value of Efficiency is two-fold. It helps the 
individual and it helps all mankind. The ineffi- 
cient man is generally a burden to himself, and is 
always a hindrance to society at large. The effi- 
cient man controls his own destiny, helps his fel- 
low men, and raises the standard of civilization. 
It is both your privilege and your duty to raise j 
yourself to the highest point of efficiency. L n t ^ 

p* There are two kinds of efficiency — mental and \\\^y^ / ^ m 
physical. Each is dependent, in a large measure, 
on the other. Unless the body is sound, well 
developed, with each member thoroughly trained 
in its functions, the brain will be hampered in its 
higher activities. On the other hand, an untrained, 
unstable mind will harmfully affect the body. Since 
these articles have to do with mental efficiency, 
physical efficiency will be considered only in its 
more direct bearings on the mind. 
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As a basis on which mental efficiency rests, it 
may be well just here to briefly consider the three 
general divisions of physical efficiency, namely, (1) 
health (2) development and (3) dexterity. Good 
health is partly a matter of uncontrollable outside 
influences, but very largely a question of mental 
direction. Physical development — strong organs, 
powerful muscles and obedient nerves, comes from 
proper exercise and right living — both controlled 
by mental effort; while dexterity arises from prac- 
tice, also directed by the controlling intelligence. 
The mind, then, is supreme in physical as well as 
mental spheres. The greater the amount of super- 
vision the mind exercises over the body the more 
• efficient the body becomes. 

As an example, think of the child learning to 
draw. The first crude effort towards drawing a 
face results in a wobbly circle, with dots for eyes, 
a short vertical mark for the nose and a short 
horizontal mark for the mouth. The unfolding 
brain of the child says "Eyes are round." The 
unskilled fingers follow this message and make 
small rings around the dots. The mind says again 
"There are eyebrows over the eyes." Again the 
fingers obey, and sketch rough curved lines over 
the eyes. The mind says "These are teeth in the 
mouth." At once the fingers begin to work at pro- 
ducing a second mouth line, with teeth between 
the two. 
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Bear in mind this important fact; All through 
life, in whatever we attempt physically the mind 
commands and the body obeys. There can be no 
physical progress without mental direction. 

Physical influence upon mental action is almost 
wholly negative. A perfect physical condition 
allows the mind to devote itself without interrup- 
tion to purely mental effort. It does not stimulate 
or direct the mind's activity. It simply clears the 
field for mental work. A body diseased, deranged 
or uncomfortable is a distracting factor, forcing 
the mind to direct some of its energy to relieving 
the body. Good health and bodily comfort, there- 
fore are essential to the highest mental efficiency. 
Take care of your body that it may not hamper 
your mind. 

In each of the separate subjects we are now to 
consider it will be well to seek the answers to these 
three questions: (1) What it is, (2) Its value, 
(3) How to acquire it. Mental Efficiency is the 
ability to properly direct the affairs of life in the 
best way. Its value lies in the certainty that it 
will bring the highest type of success. To acquire 
mental efficiency we must (1) determine the sources 
of human knowledge (2) select the material which 
will be most helpful to us (3) put this selected 
knowledge into our own brains, and (4) finally 
transmit it to the world with added power by means 
of original action. 
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The sources of knowledge are without number. 
The five which are most essential are: 

Sensation 

Objects 

People 

Books 

Constructive Thought. 
All of these sources will be considered at some 
length in the course of these articles. 

The hunter takes careful aim before shooting. 
No ship sets sail without some port in view. No 
runner seeks to win a race without first locating 
the course and the goal. Profit by these examples. 
Determine first what your life's goal is to be, then 
build up your mental efficiency along the lines which 
will carry you there. If when you reach that goal 
there are other and greater honors to be won 
beyond, keep going. The things which mental 
efficiency will accomplish are limited only by man's 
ambition, his determination and his energy. 

The efficient man in the Race of Life does not 
stop for a mountain ; he climbs it or goes around ; 
he does not stop for fire — he puts it out or runs 
through; He does not stop for a river — but swims 
or gets a boat. Remember then, that every obstacle 
you fail to overcome is simply inefficiency; and 
that every struggle won is the triumph of your own 
efficient brain. 



CHARTING A COURSE. 

When we talk of brain work, constructive thought, 
mental processes, etc., these words are liable to 
seem obscure in meaning, vague, and intangible. 
In order to paint a vivid picture of the first step 
towards attaining mental efficiency, let us compare 
life and work with a concrete thing. 

There are four elements to every journey; (1) 
The starting point (2) The conveyance (3) A 
definite course of progress (4) and a final destina- 
tion. You are now planning a mental journey. The 
starting point is your present knowledge and ability. 
The conveyance is to be higher mental training. 
The course you are now about to chart is the short- 
est, safest, surest way to reach your desired destina- 
tion, which is the Port of Success, the location of 
which is determined by your own ambitions. 

For a moment compare your life to a great ocean 
steamship leaving New York for Lisbon. Your 
body is the hull and fittings of the ship; your 
heart the engine; your nerves the electrical system 
by means of which the captain on the bridge directs 
the movements of the vessel ; your brain is the chart 
house, the compass, the sextant, the rudder — all 
things which make direction possible ; and you your- 
self — the mind, the soul, whatever you may choose 
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to call it — you are the captain responsible for the 
success of the voyage; you are expected to bring 
your bark safely into harbor at its destination. 

Now the captain of an ocean steamship sees to 
many things before he starts. There are clearance 
papers to be made out giving the ship a "character" ; 
there must be ample supplies of food and water for 
passengers and crew. There must be enormous 
quantities of coal to feed the ever hungry fires; 
the engines must be tested; the chronometer time 
compared; and a thousand other minor affairs 
attended to. Many of these are matters of routine 
directed by his subordinates, but the captain is 
responsible for all. 

So should you, before sailing for the Harbor of 
Success, go carefully over your vessel and make 
it shipshape for the voyage. If your ship and your 
engines and your system for transmitting orders 
are not perfect, try to make them so. Build up your 
bodily health if it is defective. If you have been 
drifting idly from port to port without adequate 
charts, or with a defective compass, correct these 
errors of mind, and set your will towards the port 
you wish to reach. Be prepared. 

Now our ship is ready to sail. The gang planks 
are taken up, the shore lines are cast off. With 
all her own tremendous power, however, she still 
employs busy puffing little tugs to pull her into the 
stream. And when at last her own screws begin 
to turn and the tow lines are cast off, her captain 
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does not immediately take control of her navigation, 
for a skilled pilot is on board who knows just where 
to find the deepest water in that tortuous channel. 
Let us not forget that. When this mental ship of 
ours is in shallow, unfamiliar waters, it is best to 
taken on board a pilot who knows the way and 
can guide our lives through dangerous channels bet- 
ter than we ourselves. 

Another point is this ; the pilot does not foolishly 
turn the prow of the ship due east immediately 
upon leaving the slip. If he did he would soon 
come to grief. He must run south, southeast, south- 
west or west as the channel leads him until at last 
he reaches the open sea. Then the pilot drops 
over the side to his waiting boat and the captain 
assumes command. At last the good ship points 
her nose towards the east and does not vary from 
her course until the haven is in sight. 

So must we, in directing our lives, keep to the 
safe channels, whatever direction they may lead 
us, until such time as we can pass the obstacles 
which surround us. When once we reach deep, 
safe water — then and only then can we afford to 
fix an unalterable course. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance though, that we get out of the shallow waters 
as soon as possible and never for a moment lose 
sight of the true direction of our course. If you 
aspire to be a great artist, you may find it necessary 
to thread the channels of book-keeping, of engrav- 
ing or a brick-laying before you can turn directly 
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to the easel. If you aspire to be a senator, your 
ways may lie through a grocery store or a professor- 
ship. Yet if you keep your mind and heart steadily 
fixed on the ultimate goal, you will find your course 
true at last, and your haven sure. 

Now let us follow this thought of the ocean 
liner still further, and see what happens when she 
is well out to sea. Does everybody go to sleep 
and trust to luck for a safe voyage? Surely not. 
At every hour of the night and the day, at least one 
officer is on duty on the bridge, while a seaman 
in the bow keeps a sharp lookout ahead over the 
ocean. A careful record is kept of speed, and every 
day at noon observations are taken to show exactly 
where the ship is, and these are recorded for refer- 
ence. Signal lights are lit at sundown. Fog signals 
are sounded when necessary. Every precaution is 
taken to properly protect and direct the ship, while 
the wireless keeps the vessel in communication with 
other ships and with the shore. 

The competent sea captain knows well all of 
the charted winds and currents, and profits by 
them. So must you watch the currents of life. 
Enemies, unworthy associates, bad habits, neglected 
opportunities, these things are your adverse winds 
and tides. Avoid them. Friends, character, funds, 
knowledge, experience, such things are powerful 
currents carrying your life more swiftly on to its 
longed for haven. 



V^ 1 



VALUES. 

One of the first things necessary in paving the 
way to increased efficiency is to get a true idea of 
the relative value of things. **i 

Now if you were asked to name the most valuable ^ t \q k v^ 
thing in the world you would probably answer, (?*& 
jewels or gold or radium. Yet each of these things 
has a fixed value and can be bought and sold. There 
is one thing which each of us has, however, to 
spend as he will, which cannot be bought, cannot 
be added to, the value of which cannot be computed. 
That is time. The further you study the question 
the' better you will realize this. For time is an 
asset which cannot by any possible chance be 
increased. It is invaluable. What an hour brings 
to you is limited only by your own capacity to use 
it, and the wealthiest man in the world cannot 
with all his fortune add one single hour to his por- . 

tion of time. 1 ifc t °l 

Another priceless asset is character. CharacteHrv* *▼*■ 
is the foundation of life. If it be weak or insecure, 
your whole structure of life, no matter how grand 
and beautiful, will some day tumble about your 
ears in ruins. 

But since we are accustomed to measure values 
in money, let us consider what money is. A dollar 
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is practically useless in itself. To be sure, it might 
be hammered up into a silver drinking cup or it 
might be useful as a baby's plaything or a paper 
weight. 

Now you will find it worth while to get this 
thought firmly fixed in you mind. Money in itself 
is useless. It gains its value only as a medium of 
exchange. Put into other words, a dollar is of no 
account except for what it will buy. Money hoarded 
up and never spent is worse than useless. Put 
this same money to work for you and under the 
direction of your genius it will do wonderful things 
for you. Own money; don't let money own you. 
Use money : it is worthless when idle. 

Money will buy most material things, under ordi- 
nary circumstances. It seems so powerful at times 
that we forget its limitations. The most precious 
things in life are beyond the reach of mere money. 

We have already seen that a million dollars 
would not buy one minute of time. Money cannot 
buy achievement; or education; or true affection; 
or sincerity ; or ability. The great, vital things are 
not purchasable with money. Only personal effort 
and personal worth will make them yours. 
yj There are two kinds of wealth, — the seen and the 
unseen. Money, lands, business enterprises, securi- 
ties, — such things as the tax collector is interested 
.* in — that is tangible wealth. Friendship, broad intel- 
lect, initiative, determination and self reliance may 
be of more value than every material thing you 
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have combined. Every minute you have lived since 
your earliest infancy has added something to your 
store of knowledge. Only you yourself can know 
how great is the wealth you have stored up. Right 
now is the best time for you to find out what your 
present worth is. 

Sometimes a true understanding of values changes 
one's whole view of life. The man who has been 
devoted every energy to accumulating money may 
find that he is neglecting to make friends and 
acquaintances, when friends would be of vastly 
more benefit to him, even in a material way, than 
a few extra dollars in bank. 

A man with a growing family and a compara- 
tively small salary had accumulated $3000 which 
was well invested. A friend remonstrated with him 
for not buying a home, "Why" he replied "count- 
ing interest, taxes and upkeep, I am saving at least 
$5.00 per month by renting instead of owning a 
home." "Possibly so" his friend said, "but did 
you ever realize that neither you or your family are 
satisfied with your present location and the neigh- 
bors you have; that you are depriving yourself of 
many advantages which you might easily enjoy in 
a better neighborhood ; and that, most important of 
all, you are not giving to your children the stability 
which comes from a home in which they are part 
owners ?" The home was bought, and proved a wise 
investment. 



^ 
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Two young men started a few years ago with 
almost identical resources and business training. 
One determined to put every dollar he could pos- 
sibly save into real estate. The other decided to 
use his money in securing broader knowledge of 
men and things, and in climbing up to higher accom- 
plishments. The first young man at the end of seven 
years owned $15,000 worth of property, he hav- 
ing benefited largely by iftcreasing values. The 
other young man at the end of seven years had 
only $1,000 to $2,000 capital, yet succeeded in estab- 
lishing a business worth $100,000. By travel, social 
life and study he had raised himself far above the 
life plane of his former companion. His was the 
better sense of values. 

If there has been failure, or disappointment, or 
discouragement in your life, how much of it is due 
to a false standard of value? There are two ways, 
remember in which this may militate against you. 
To underestimate what you have is as fatal to high 
development as to underestimate what you have not. 
To over estimate what you have or what you 
strive for is a more common and just as vital a 
fault. Try hard to get a true perspective of values, 
and if you find that you have been wrong in any 
valuation, change it as quickly as possible. 

One of the most common faults in judging values 
is to be guided by the money involved only. An 
old book-keeper in the East earning $1,800 per year 
lost his position. For years he had found it hard 
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to make both ends meet. He was in despair. 
Finally he decided to go to California. On one 
acre of land he is today making more progress, 
living more happily and doing more for his family 
than ever before. His sense of values has been 
revised. He doubtless makes less real money, but 
it goes very much farther. -- 

There is such a thing as paying too much for 
a good salary. To strangle all your initiative, to get 
dut of the pathway of progress, to undermine your 
health or to violate your conscience is to pay too 
much for any salary. Many a man finds this out 
to his cost, too late to profit by the knowledge. 
Don't let a dollar to-day blind you to ten dollars 
tomorrow. The time to live and strive and progress 
is now, not in unborn tomorrows or dead yester- 
days. 

Put i just value on friendship and acquaintance. 
It is well to know people, to mingle with them, to 
have their confidence and good-will. No man lives 
alone. Sometimes a single friend at the right time . 
and place saves the day for you. 

The man who has learned to justly value time 
has gone far on the road to success. Lost dollars 
may be recovered. Lost friends may be reconciled 
or replaced ; but an hour lost is gone forever. The 
greatest minds of the world do not ask for money 
or opportunity or material assistance. "Give us 
more time" they plead. Often when a big enter- 
prise, backed by a great financier, crumbles down 
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into ruins, it is not the money loss which hurts 
him worst. He grieves for the lost hours. 

You will find it of the greatest advantage to go 
over your own life and make a readjustment of 
values. Examine every item with care and with- 
out prejudice. See if you are placing too much 
value on social position, outward appearances, 
immediate comfort, ease or money. Take a look 
about you and try to secure a broad vision. Com- 
pare your own standards of value with those of the 
biggest men you know, and do not hesitate to make, 
radical readjustments when once you are thoroughly 
convinced that you have reached a better basis for 
true valuation. 



INVENTORY. 

The foundation of a building is often tremen- 
dously expensive, and the work on it tedious and try- 
ing. It is never seen after the building is completed. 
Yet unless the foundation be good the whole great 
building will soon become a total loss. 

Remember this in building your mental efficiency. 
The stability of the whole structure depends upon 
this preliminary work. It is tedious and sometimes 
slow and uninteresting. Yet when it is once 
thoroughly done your future work along efficiency 
lines will move swiftly, surely, and with never 
flagging interest. 

One of the first things to be done in building 
our foundation for a bigger, stronger and more 
"modern" mental structure, is to take an inventory 
of the mind. This is not intended as a figure of 
speech at all. You will find that a real, tangible, 
definite mental inventory will be the very certain 
beginning of mental efficiency. It will give you 
some very vital information. It will show at once 
where you are weak and in what you are strong. 
If you find yourself "overstocked" on one kind of 
knowledge, quite "buying;" that is to say, turn 
your enei^ies away from that subject and direct 
them towards some subject on which you are weak. 
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The task of making a mental inventory is not so 
difficult as it looks at first sight. The first thing 
necessary is to divide the mind into logical sections, 
just as a department store manager would divide 
his business for inventory purposes. In this work 
the individual must largely act on his own judgment, 
for no two brains will have exactly the same logical 
sections of the same relative importance. 

In a general way the following ten divisions may 
aid you in forming your own analysis. Other 
departments to be added or substituted will readily 
suggest themselves to you. It is important to group 
your capacities and your accomplishments with care, 
and especially to see that nothing essential is omitted. 
As a beginning of your inventory, therefore, write 
down these headings, which for convenience we will 
call "List A." 

1. Ezaet Knowledge Formulae, Rules, Axioms, Basic 

Facts 

2. Science Natural Facts and Forces, with 

the reason why 

3. Sensorial Development Development of the Five Senses. 

4. Literature Fiction, History, Science 

5. Recreation Kind, Control, Capacity for 

6. Commerce Practice, Forms, Usages 

7. Personal Food, Clothing, Mental and Phys- 

ical Control 

8. Polite Knowledge . . . Social, Art, Music. 

9. Human Intercourse. . . Friends, Acquaintances, Rela- 

tives 

10. Miscellaneous Odds and Ends: small unrelated 

matters 

Take plenty of time on this inventory. Try to 
make it as nearly a complete showing of your men- 
tal storehouse as is possible. Subdivide the more 
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important items as many times as may be necessary 
to secure a complete working analysis which will 
show at a glance just where your strength and your 
weakness lie. The moment the inventory is com- 
plete, you will see in just what direction your road 
to mental efficiency must lead. And as you revise 
this inventory from time to time you can tell with 
unfailing accuracy how much progress you have 
made, and whether the necessary balance has been 
maintained. 

As you proceed with this inventory you will find 
that knowledge flows into the mind through more 
channels than you had thought. You wilt discover 
that the formal studies of school and college are 
scarcely more than incidental ; they have only served 
to discipline the mind and prepare it for more exten- 
sive and more vital fields of research. Here are ten 
divisions of knowledge sources which we will call 
"List B." An analysis of each of these and what 
it has brought to you will be of great assistance 
in properly compiling your mental inventory. 

1. Sensorial Impressions. 

2. School Studies. 

3. Human Intercourse. 

4. Business. 

5. Pleasure. 

6. Travel. 

7. Muscular Training. 

8. Philosophy (Beason). 

9. Creative Effort. 
10. Mental Discipline. 

These are along the same lines as the subjects 
given for inventory headings ; the difference is this : 
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Inventory List A represents results, — the effect; 
while List B, just given represents the means of 
securing results; it is a list of causes. Both must 
be considered, for you will see, by study of the 
outlines, that all of the items mentioned in List B 
had a part in building each single item in List A. 

As soon as you have completed a mental inven- 
tory, you should begin the compilation of its exact 
opposite — the things you do not know. It may be 
a bit humiliating at first, but you will find it of 
inestimable value. 

Take the first general division in List A. How 
many mathematical, chemical or physical formulae 
can you recall? What is their value in every day 
life? For how many of the every day occurrences 
of human life do you know "the reason why"? 
What is your knowledge of the constitution? Can 
you give the general topographical features of each 
of the United States? Is it true that there is a 
limit beyond which such knowledge ceases to be a 
useful acquisition, yet very few people ever reach 
that limit. 

Once again let us stop for a moment and set our- 
selves right. We are starting to secure greater 
mental efficiency. We have now made an inventory 
to see what we have on hand. That inventory will 
also show us what we need. Therefore our next 
step is to find a means of strengthening and build- 
ing up the weak places in our mental equipment. 



GATHERING AND STORING KNOWLEDGE. 

Knowledge is power. The truth of that proverb 
has been recognized since history began. There 
are many kinds of knowledge, however, and since 
no man can know all things, it is vitally important 
that you have a definite idea of just what know- 
ledge will be most valuable to you. Having deter- 
mined this, bend you energies toward securing the 
greatest possible amount of this essential learning 
and using it to the best advantage. 

All human knowledge may be divided into three 
general divisions — Indispensable, Useful and Unde- 
sirable. 

To know the common laws of life; the principles 
of your business or profession; manners and cus- 
toms of people, in short the things which vitally 
influence your every day life — this specific know- 
ledge is indispensable. You should bend every effort 
to secure the greatest possible amount of it. Every 
pound of such knowledge can be converted into a 
pound of power. 

In the effort to secure this essential, indispensable 
knowledge, you necessarily accumulate a mass of 
other knowledge on subjects which cover the whole 
range of human experience. This knowledge is 
more general in its nature than that previously 
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mentioned, but is vastly more useful, and should be 
carefully and systematically stored away. Every 
pound of such varied information is equal to, say, 
four ounces of power. 

Some knowledge, however, may be both undesir- 
able and detrimental. Knowledge of human frailty, 
of debauchery, of weakness or of dissipation is 
liable to undermine the finer emotions, induce dis- 
trust and weaken confidence and will power. It 
is better, therefore, not to delve into such matters 
unless you intend to become a social reformer. Yet 
even on these subjects, such knowledge as comes 
without seeking should be carefully preserved in 
the mind for reference. The harm is more often 
in the learning than in the knowing. 

It is evident, then, that the first step towards 
securing knowledge-power is to determine what 
knowledge is most essential to you. The next thing 
is to prepare a storehouse for it. 

When you put books on your library shelves, you 
naturally follow some order or system, so that when 
a volume is needed for reference you can readily 
find it. You place books of like nature together. 
You also place the books most frequently used in 
the most accessible place. 

Do the same with your mind. Give the essential 
facts first place. Bring groups of related facts as 
closely together as possible. So arrange them that 
when you send Memory scurrying to the shelves of 
the brain for a formula, the formulae will be com- 
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plete in one volume, and not scattered among half 
a million unrelated facts in remote and dusty cor- 
ners of the mind. 

Having gathered valuable facts and data and 
stored them properly arranged in the brain, the 
task remains of transforming this knowledge into 
active power. Knowledge on the shelves of the 
mind is like gasoline in an automobile tank. It has 
tremendous latent power, but it will never amount 
to anything until you let it into the cylinders of 
thought, fire it with the spark of reason and thus 
set its energy to work at turning the wheels of 
Progress. 

Unlike the charge of gasoline, however, the knowl- 
edge you transform into action is not lost. On the 
contrary, after performing its function it automati- 
cally returns to its proper shelf in the library of the 
brain. More than that, it is strengthened and broad- 
ened and rendered more valuable every time it is 
put to practical use. Active knowledge is always 
cumulative. 

Knowledge reaches its highest value in laboratory 
work. In like manner a fact taken from one depart- 
ment of the brain and carefully compounded with 
facts taken from other departments may combine to 
produce a new thought of tremendous value and 
importance. Every , great sucess in life has its 
beginning in mental laboratory work. 

Learn then, first, to recognize the relative value 
to you of the different kinds of knowledge ; second, 
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to master this knowledge and store it in usable shape 
in the mind; and third, to constantly convert such 
knowledge into power, either in its original form 
or in combination with other knowledge in your 
brain. For in truth not knowledge itself, but the use 
of knowledge, is power. 

In the laboratory of the brain we may learn to 
combine thought elements of the most diverse and 
unpromising character into forms of use and 
beauty. 



ENCYCLOPAEDIC KNOWLEDGE. 

A man of considerable mental attainments once 
said : "I never try to memorize anything to which 1 
can readily refer in a book. My time is spent in 
finding out where to look for given facts when they 
are actually needed." 

Up to a certain point his philosophy of learning 
is correct. Beyond that it fails. Exactly how high 
and how long the great catherdral of St. Peters is, 
how many worshippers it will accommodate and how 
many altars are found within its walls are matters 
which are statistical. To know something of the 
wonderful architecture of that building, its history 
and its commanding place among the great buildings 
of the world is another matter. That is information 
which you need to have at hand without looking 
it up. 

Since no man has time to acquire universal knowl- 
edge, it is of great importance that we acquire 
as early as possible, a true sense of proportion in 
learning. Out of all of the mass of knowledge 
offered, only a small part can be accepted. That 
part should be the cream — the rich mind build- 
ing substance on which the brain flourishes. 

To a certain extent the basis for such a selec- 
tion is outlined in our school courses. The things 
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generally considered vital are emphasized and are 
learned first. Then the student passes on to the 
gradually widening fields of knowledge. Perhaps 
later on, he again narrows down to topics relating 
specifically to some one subject, such as Medicine 
or Chemistry. More often than not, he pursues 
a course which has been prescribed for him, without 
making any survey of his own mind to find out 
what his individual needs are. The result is an 
overabundance of mediocrity and a paucity of 
genius. 

In your every day experiences, in your inter- 
course with others, and in your casual reading you 
pick up an enormous quantity of useful isolated 
facts. They come to you by accident. Though you 
receive them without effort every one of them is 
worth indexing and stowing away in the memory 
for future reference. Yet frequently they are not 
the facts which you would deliberately seek. 

A list of one hundred books would cover the most 
important of the world's educational works. Yet 
many a man who has read hundreds of books, has 
not read more than three or four which would be 
included in such a list I Do you realize what a 
frightful waste that is? Many a man familiar with 
every best selling novel in the past ten years has 
never found time to read half a dozen really great 
books in a life time. Many a woman has read 
two or three books on bridge whist yet would never 
think of reading Darwin's Descent of Man, or Gib- 
bon's Rome. 
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That boy who will start in at an early age to 
average reading one good book every two weeks, a 
matter of no particular difficulty, will, when he 
reaches manhood, have a store of information which 
will put many a man of letters to shame. The aver- 
age boy of active mind and literary taste does read 
this much, but he does not read wisely. Once used 
to books of true value he would read them with just 
as much pleasure as he derives from fiction of little 
or no value. 

The man who on reaching maturity -awakes to a 
realization of his needs in literature must draw the 
lines of his choice closer in order to make his time 
count as greatly as possible. It should be his 
endeavor to secure such broad ideas as will enable 
him to form right conclusions on the principles of 
knowledge, and at the same time give him an insight 
into the details of human work and achievements. 
He should endeavor to gain encyclopaedic informa- 
tion to some extent. For instance it is not enough 
that he shall never be at a loss to know where to 
hunt for a piece of information; he should know, 
primarily, that there is such a piece of information. 
Without such knowledge he is like the gold miner 
who walks every day over a rich vein of ore, not 
knowing of its existence. 

The danger in acquiring encyclopaedic knowledge 
is that of making of your brain a library rather than 
a laboratory. Dormant learning is merely ornamen- 
tal. It is active intelligence that counts. The 
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information you gather from others is merely build- 
ing material. If you do no more than store it 
away, your brain will become simply a well 
equipped lumber-yard. If you would build a men- 
tal structure worth while, you must take the tools 
and the material with which your brain is supplied 
and erect a building all your own. Success is not a 
parasite. It grows from its own roots, firmly 
planted deep down in the fertile soil of endeavor. 



WORDS. 

A word is the picture of a thought element. A • 
sentence is the picture of a complete thought. Upon 
your skill in the selection of words depends in large 
measure your ability to think clearly, to write power- 
fully and to speak with vigor and effect. 

If you have any doubt of the aid which words are 
to thought, try to think accurately and effectively 
on some subject the phraseology of which you do 
not know. Your handicap will at once be apparent 
to you. Before you can give your best thought to 
a surgical operation, you must know at least some 
physiological and medical terms. For your own 
satisfaction make a test of this. The realization of 
this thought impediment due to a lack of words 
will be of great value to you in future. 

A knowledge of words is of such vast impor- 
tance to you in thinking, in writing and in speak- 
ing, that you should lose no chance to increase your 
vocabulary. Not only should you make it a point 
to hunt up every unfamiliar word which you see 
or hear, but you should make a systematic study of 
the dictionary along lines calculated to be of the 
most use to you individually. J 

It is not enough to know the simple, superficial 
meaning of a word. Remember, words are among 
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the sharpest and strongest and surest weapons 
which you control in the Battle of Life. Know them 
well, then. Dig deep down for their exact mean- 
ing and make a careful examination of the pedigree 
of each. 

Short words are best. Every syllable added to a 
word makes its effective use more difficult. Anglo- 
Saxon words are generally short, yet they are the 
most powerful in our language. Love, duty, home, 
good, true, work, play, — such words are more 
expressive in their simplicity than any longer word 
or poetical phrase which may be substituted for 
them. 

To carefully choose words one must carefully 
define them. A word carelessly used may fail 
entirely to convey your true meaning. It may leave 
a wrong impression on the mind of the one to whom 
you are speaking or writing. 

There are friendly words and unfriendly words. 
There are words which please and words which 
displease. There are words which are known bet- 
ter for what they do not mean than for what they 
mean. There are gay words and sombre words; 
bright words and dull words; words of character 
and words which are dictionary foundlings. If you 
would make your meaning clear and leave in the 
mind of your hearer just the mental impression you 
desire, you must choose your words with care and 
discretion. Use slang sparingly or not at all. 
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Words are the pigments with which we paint all 
thought pictures. First of all you should learn the 
difference between a sketch, a photo and a picture. 
"The ship was piled up on a sand bank, with a heavy 
list to port." That is a sketch. "The great ship 
lay well up on a sand bank, with a list of nearly 
thirty degrees to port. The screw was still turn- 
ing and the frightened passengers clung to her slop- 
ing decks." That is a photograph. "Like some 
big, black monster of the deep trapped in shallow 
water, she floundered on her side, helpless and sore 
distressed. The noise of the madly racing screw, 
impotent in its struggle, mingled wildly with the 
hoarsfe commands of officers and the shrieks and 
groans of the passengers." That is a picture. Some- 
times one style and sometimes another is demanded. 
Therefore, it is well to be master of sketch, of photo 
and of picture, and to know when to use each of 
them to advantage. 

In the use of words, as in other things, one is 
liable to get into a rut. With such a wealth of 
synonyms and antonyms as abounds in the English 
language, one should never be at a loss for just 
the right word with just the right shade of mean- 
ing. The study of synonyms is a fascinating one, 
and only a few hours' work in this direction will 
measurably broaden one's mastery of words. 

Since childhood you have heard the adage, "Brev- 
ity is the soul of wit." Think well of that in con- 
nection with the use of words. The Bible writers 
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might have said: "When Jesus, bung exceedingly 
sorrowful, poured forth his soul in tears." They 
did not. The scene was made dramatic by the 
words, "Jesus wept." Thus is the thought con- 
veyed clearly, simply, powerfully. 
"Think clearly, construct accurately; be brief." 
First master your words ; that is, acquire a broad 
well studied vocabulary. Next learn how to con- 
struct terse, powerful, vivid sentences. Then put 
this knowledge to work in your every-day writing 
and conversation. Don't be content until you can 
use words as deftly, as surely, as artistically as you 
drive a golf ball or play a musical instrument. 

In order to build a word picture of stability, of 
grandeur or of power, first determine what is the 
dominating trait desired. You may build for 
beauty, for sympathy, for conviction, for clearness 
or for force. If for beauty, seek the pleasant words 
which have pictorial value. If for clearness take 
care that no double meaning is possible and that the 
words used are so selected and combined as to pro- 
duce a clear cut photograph; if for sympathy, 
choose words which appeal to the emotions ; if for 
•conviction, choose words which are strong, rug- 
ged, homely, and have about them the ring of sim- 
ple truth; if for force, choose words which are 
powerful and use them powerfully. Take the 
Anglo-Saxon sledge hammer words sand by hard, 
sharp blows, drive home your wedge of truth. 



BOOKS. 

The library is the world's storehouse of knowl- 
edge, and books are the ears of corn, which furnish 
food for the brain. Destroy all physicians, and 
modern medicine and surgery would survive in 
the books they left behind. Destroy all lawyers 
and jurists and still would our laws be intact. 
Destroy the electrical engineer, and his work will 
still live in his books. 

The yearly production of books runs into the 
thousands. Naturally in such a mass of literary 
matter, there is bound to be some which is good, 
much which is indifferent and a great quantity 
which is almost wholly without value. No one can 
read all of these books, or even a large proportion 
of them; therefore it becomes a serious problem 
to the thinking man to select and read those vol- 
umes which will be of greatest interest and benefit 
to him. 

To get the most out of reading and make the 
wisest selection of books it is first necessary to plan 
a systematic course of reading of more or less elas- 
ticity, which will yield the greatest value for every 
hour spent. In order to do this intelligently you 
must determine three things; first, what lines of 
reading you most need ; second, the relative import- 
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ance of these different lines ; and third, what books 
are best in each line. 

The principal divisions of books are science, his- 
tory, biography, travel, art and fiction. To a great 
extent these overlap. History is inseparable from 
travel, biography from art, etc. In a general way, 
it is fairly easy to determine which of these lines 
of study and observation will be most helpful to 
you. Your own ambitions, your accomplishments, 
your pursuits, your tastes and your environments 
will determine this. 

There are two distinct elements in reading — 
the educational element and the recreative ele- 
ment. They, too, overlap. Strictly speaking, fiction 
is recreative, science educational ; yet science is some- 
times of the most absorbing interest and highly 
recreative, while fiction frequently carries with it 
educational factors of prime importance. It would 
be manifestly unsafe to attempt any rigid division 
lines. 

The class of books most neglected by readers, 
an3 still most highly educational in value, are such 
works of reference as the dictionary, the encyclo- 
paedia, the atlas, etc. These books contain a resume 
of human thoughts, deeds, conditions and history 
in tabloid form. They do not lend themselves to 
"reading" in the ordinary usage of that term, yet 
hours spent with these books are never wasted. 

Having studied your own conditions and desires, 
it remains to put your reading program into prac- 
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tice. Few people are able to buy all of the books 
they need and should read, hence the need of pub- 
lic libraries. It is important to know how to use 
the library and how to get the best from it without 
waste of time. The librarian is generally capable 
and willing to give expert advice in judging and 
selecting volumes for your use. Your own needs 
and desires can be relied on to a large extent, while 
in mapping out a specific course in reading the 
books written on this very subject of book selection 
will prove a most excellent guide for you. The 
danger lies in not making a choice in broad enough 
lines. This can be overcome with certainty by 
finding out what books other well informed, ambi- 
tious people are reading, and comparing these with 
your own list. 

Every man should have his own book shelf. 
There are certain books so suited to his material 
and spiritual advancement that he will want them 
at hand where they can be reread and browsed in 
time after time. There is the indispensable diction- 
ary. There is your favorite fiction, philosophy and 
science. The man who is religious or interested in 
religion will want the Bible, and it is of prime impor- 
tance to very one, no matter what his religious 
beliefs. 

In selecting books, remember that clear type is 
more important than fancy bindings. 

There are certain books in every class which are 
invigorating, exhilarating, sparkling with life and 
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good cheer. There are others which are depressing 
and enervating. It is sometimes necessary and desir- 
able to read depressing books, but where there is 
a choice between two books on the same general 
line, whether science, fiction or art, and of relatively 
the same merit, always choose the snappy, incisive, 
hopeful one rather than the dull and pessimistic 
one. It is the optimist who wins. Read optimism 
and you are very liable to think optimism. Read 
pessimism and you run the risk of becoming a pes- 
simist. In other words the mental moods of the 
writer will be reflected in the reader to a great 
extent. 

Any powerful book which sets out to formulate 
a life theory, is sure to have a strong foundation 
in fact. It is not always possible to apply these 
advanced theories in your own life exactly as they 
have been used in another's, because of the many 
unavoidable differences in temperament, in train- 
ing, and in environment. At the same time the life 
theories which have proven vital to another will 
surely prove of great value to you, if you will 
patiently adjust them to your own circumstances. 
Choose power building books, and squeeze from 
them into your own life all of the power you can 
absorb. Don't waste time upon trivial books which 
bring to you neither knowledge, power nor deep 
enjoyment. 

No matter how wise your program of reading 
nor how carefully selected your books may be, there 
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is bound to be a large margin of waste. There will 
be only a few books which you will find helpful 
from cover to cover. From the balance you must 
yourself learn to sift out and absorb the helpful 
material, just as the gold miner washes the sand 
and earth away, leaving the gold dust. If on an 
average you can recover ten per cent of pure gold 
from the books you read, you will soon gain wonder- 
ful development from a course of reading. 

Every man of affairs finds it very necessary to 
keep in close touch with the current events of the 
day. Modern newspaper service makes this easy. 
Unfortunately, there is not a ten per cent margin 
of valuable matter in a newspaper, yet many men 
spend the greatest portion of their reading time in 
such useless, and often deleterious matter as murder 
details, divorce proceedings, personal battles between 
men of prominence, political forecasts, etc. If you 
desire to get the most out of your reading, the head- 
lines of a newspaper will often tell you all that you 
need know of its contents. It will not be particu- 
larly helpful to you to follow the speculations of a 
newspaper writer as to whether or not some well 
known society man really mistreated his wife or 
whether she really smoked cigarettes. These things 
are necessary in the making of a successful paper, 
but since you will never live long enough to learn 
all of the things which are more vital to you, you 
can scarcely afford to waste time over such trivial- 
ities. 
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The modern magazine and periodical of high 
grade has in nearly every issue articles both inter- 
esting and profitable; yet here, too, you will have 
to use discretion in selecting the effective ten per 
cent and leaving the remainder for the perusual of 
those whose time means less to them. 

Do not confine your reading of either books, 
newspapers or magazines to those subjects which 
have the greatest interest to you personally. Seek 
rather to broaden your mental horizon until it 
encompasses those things which are most vital to 
the advancement of the whole world. 

There are books with so bright a flame that they 
have shed their light constantly into the lives of 
generations of readers — Shakespeare, Dickens, Plu- 
tarch, Bacon, Gibbon, Macaulay, Hawthorne, Mil- 
ton, Balzac, Dumas, Agassiz, Irving, Kant, Hume, 
Huxley, Darwin, Twain — scores of writers on scores 
of themes, whose works have been pronounced good 
by the great minds of the world. Why waste time 
on one of the "five best sellers" of the day, when 
these masterpieces remain unread? True you may 
find a masterpiece among the five best sellers — but 
why exchange a certainty for a mere possibility? 
If you want to make your reading count, go to the 
known masters and spend your time with them, on 
subjects of most importance to you. 



THE TWO GREATEST BOOKS. 

The greatest secular book in the world is the dic- 
tionary. Next to that is the encyclopaedia. The 
first is the very foundation of all written and spoken 
language. The second is human knowledge in tab- 
loid. Destroy all other books in the world, place 
these two in the hands of the rising generation and 
civilization would march on much as before. 

Many people go through life with the idea that 
the dictionary is a book to be consulted only when 
in doubt as to the meaning or the spelling of a 
word. Why it is the very fountain head of good, 
pithy English ! It is a lexicon of grammar. It is 
the greatest text-book on earth on the subject of 
conversation. It stands above every other book in 
clarity and directness of diction. It is the product 
of a multitude of the most carefully trained minds 
the world has seen, and is the court of last resort 
in the proper transmission of thought. 

The encyclopaedia is a close second. In its pages 
may be found an epitome of history, of science, of 
religion and of laws. It is the student's friend and 
the lazy man's benefactor. It is world-knowledge 
boiled down to its essential essence. 

The man who in speaking or writing, invariably 
expresses himself in plain, forceful, well-chosen 
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and exact language, commands respect for his ideas. 
He increases his prestige. He secures the co-opera- 
tion of his fellows, galvanizes others into desired 
action by the power of his own well expressed 
thoughts, and thus paves the way for the accom- 
plishment of big things. 

There used to be a joke extant about the unlet- 
tered -young man who purchased a dictionary be- 
cause some one told him it was "a good book to 
get." Shortly afterwards, an acquaintance asked 
him how he liked it, and he replied : "Oh, it's a good 
book, alright, but it jumps around a lot from one 
subject to another, and I can't seem to get interested 
in it." His acquaintance was vastly amused, and in 
telling the story said, "He was actually reading the 
thing through you know." Now perhaps it is an 
open question as to which one of these the greater 
joke was "on ;" the young man who started to read 
the dictionary as fiction, or the man who had not 
learned that it could be profitably "read through." 

The dictionary is a very easy book to make 
friends with, and you won't find it very dull either. 
With a minimum of effort on your part, you can 
get it to teach you a multitude of most desirable 
things. It is most tactful and faithful in pointing 
out errors in thought, inaccuracies in speech, and 
faults in diction. It guarantees a constantly increas- 
ing value in your knowledge and use of words. It 
carefully fits you for a higher place in society, in 
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business or in science. Do you know of another 
book which will do as much? 

Then there is the encyclopaedia. It is a twin 
sister to the dictionary. The dictionary will tell 
you the meaning of gargoyle, hangar, apotheosis, 
fugue or myopia, if any of these may be strange to 
you, but it leaves you unsatisfied. The encyclopae- 
dia not only tells you what a gargoyle is, but 
describes and pictures those on Notre Dame per- 
haps. The dictionary defines hangar, the encyclo- 
paedia tell how one may be built. The dictionary 
defines apotheosis, the encyclopaedia tells Joan of 
Arc's story ; the encyclopaedia analyses the work of 
Bach, and points out how wonderful fugues are con- 
structed. And not content with a mere definition 
of myopia, it points out the way to avoidance, relief 
or cure. 

It is evident that both these works are of vital 
importance to the man or woman earnestly seeking 
mental efficiency. The dictionary comes first, 
because within its covers you will find immediately 
the kernel of the information you seek, whether it 
be common or uncommon, tangible or intangible, 
physical or spiritual. Then if you desire a fuller 
knowledge, the encyclopaedia stands ready to do 
its part. 

There never was a book more worthy of system- 
atic, persistent, study than is the dictionary. Every 
hour you can spend on it will yield you excellent 
returns. Eveiy new word you learn, every more 
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exact interpretation, every improved phrase, is an 
immediate asset. It passes directly into your word- 
capital and pays interest in the form of richer and 
more exact diction. 

There are many ways to approach dictionary 
study. One of the most interesting is to select a 
group of words, such as the personal and relative 
pronouns, the meaning of which is clear to you in 
each case, and carefully consider the definitions 
given. The result will be a better understanding and 
appreciation of these words, and a true conception 
of their relation to the language. Naturally this 
will improve your use of them. 

Perhaps the most gratifying results from system- 
atic dictionary study can be achieved by a care- 
ful work on adjectives and adverbs. These words 
enrich and embellish the language. They provide 
infinite shadings of meaning in describing a single 
person or thing. They encourage sparkling expres- 
sion. One fascinating phase of this study is to fit 
an adjective or adverb to some other word which 
it was not originally intended to modify, in such a 
manner that the meaning is clear, yet has a touch of 
humor. Such expressions add brilliancy to conver- 
sation or composition, having added force by reason 
of their striking picturesqueness. 

A method of dictionary study which has proved 
remarkably helpful to students, is the mastery of 
a given number of new oi\ unfamiliar words each 
day. The average student will find it no task at all 
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to master twenty-five new words per day, writing 
each down for future reference or review. The 
result in even one month*s time is astonishing, for 
not only have you learned say six hundred of these 
selected words, but you will have come to a better 
understanding of hundreds of other words encoun- 
tered in mastering the definitions of the original six 
hundred. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out what an impor- 
tant part a good vocabulary plays in the every day 
affairs of life. It enables you to think clearly and 
accurately. It enlivens, enrichens, beautifies and 
adds force to your conversation. It helps you to 
become a convincing, writer ; and it raises you more 
than any one thing, in the estimation of those who 
associate with you. 

It Is evident then that you should have free access 
to a good up-to-date, unabridged dictionary and a 
complete, recently revised encyclopaedia of stand- 
ard authorship. If these are not now available in 
your own home secure them if possible. Should 
this be impracticable, then do the next best thing — 
arrange to consult these volumes regularly in a 
public library or in some one's private collection. 
The constant study of and reference to these vol- 
umes, however, makes it most desirable that you 
should have them always at your elbow. 

In your reading make it a point to master every 
unfamiliar word and put it to use in your own con- 
versation. If you want to see just how wonderfully 
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your vocabulary can be expanded in a very short 
time, try this plan. Carry a little memorandum 
book and jot down in ft every word that you hear 
or read which is in common use, but which you 
yourself are not accustomed to use. Make it a 
point to use each of these words in writing or speak- 
ing to others. Don't be afraid of new words. Be 
sure they are right then go ahead. Within a very 
short time you will notice a marked improvement 
in your diction, a refreshing clarity of expression 
and more precise shadings in the thoughts you 
express. Even the value of the new words thus 
added to your every day vocabulary will be but a 
fraction of the training you will receive in the mas- 
tery of pure, clear English. 

There is not another book in the world which 
expresses so many fine shadings of meanings, or 
suggests so many uses of words as does the dic- 
tionary. Open it at random, and run down the defi- 
nitions of any dozen consecutive words. No mat- 
ter how familiar those words may be, you will find 
that the dictionary will give you fine distinctions of 
use, a greater breadth of meaning, or unusual con- 
structive possibilities which were unfamiliar to you. 

Try to spare the time to make systematic readings 
in your dictionary. Even one page each day will 
help you a very great deal. Not only will you learn 
new words, new constructions and finer shades of 
meaning, but you will read and automatically fix 
in memory thousands of extracts from the world's 
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best literature. Did you ever stop to think that there 
are few classics of note in the English lauguage 
which are not quoted in the dictionary? And that 
these quotations are generally very fine bits of lit- 
erature? 

As a demonstration of the immediate practical 
use to which you can put the dictionary and ency- 
clopaedia training, try this exercise. Select some 
subject not too well known to you and write an 
essay of about 1,000 words on it without consult- 
ing either dictionary or encyclopaedia. Suppose you 
select the subject of music. After you have finished 
this essay take the encyclopaedia and study up thor- 
oughly on music itself and on interesting allied sub- 
jects, such as composers, musical history, instru- 
ments, etc., suggested by its definitions. Then 
after a lapse of one or two days write another essay 
of 1,000 words, without any reference to the first 
one. A comparison will be very likely to show you a 
most marked superiority in the second over the first, 
even though you avoid using the actual data gath- 
ered from the books. 

There are few men and women who do not, during 
the course of a lifetime, waste enough time and 
energy to gain a liberal education. You will find 
the dictionary and the encyclopaedia rich ground in 
which to dig for nuggets of knowledge during your 
leisure moments. 

In every good dictionary you will find a great fund 
of auxiliary knowledge which you should possess, 
such as foreign phrases, national flags, synonyms, 
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antonyms, proper names and their meanings, geo- 
graphical names, marks of pronunciation, etc. It 
is well to know at least zvhere this information can 
be readily found. Make friends with your diction- 
ary from cover to cover. 

Remember that a good vocabulary and a wide 
knowledge on general matters not only improves 
speech and your written manuscript, but it surely 
and effectively leads to clear logical thinking and 
fine analysis. 

Pronunciation is one of the very hardest of faults 
to overcome. If our spelling is defective, we can 
easily detect it by unconscious comparison with the 
matter we read. Pronunciation, however, has no such 
check. Unless some one corrects you, or you happen 
to notice another pronouncing a word differently, 
you may mispronounce a word for years without 
becoming aware of it. Poor pronunciation and 
defective grammar mark one at once as being poorly 
educated. Therefore, in using the dictionary, make 
it a point to always verify your own pronunciation 
of the word you are looking up. It takes only a sec- 
ond, and will correct many an unconscious error. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the importance 
of good reading and the deliberate use of new words 
thus acquired, in your every day speech. Every 
good new word added to your vocabulary increases 
your mental wealth as surely as a dollar added to 
your bank account increases your physical wealth. 
Make friends with the dictionary! Increase your 
vocabulary ! Speak and write new words every day ! 



MEMORY. 

A man with a poor memory is like a workman 
without tools. He cannot accomplish much. 

It is a common fallacy to think that a man is 
either blessed with a good memory or cursed with 
a poor one, and that ends the matter. That is not 
true at all. That some people seem to have a better 
natural memory than others cannot be denied; but 
it is equally true that most good memories are sim- 
ply a matter of training. You can have a good mem- 
ory if you will take the trouble to train it intelli- 
gently. 

Psychologists differ materially in regard to mem- 
ory and its functions, some holding that unimport- 
ant facts tend to become dim and eventually fade 
entirely away. Others declare that no one fact once 
implanted in the mind is ever obliterated, even if 
one cannot possibly recall it to mind by an act of 
will. 

There is one fact, however, more important in its 
immediate effect on life, on which all will agree. 
That is, that any bit of knowledge which may be 
held in memory is useful to the individual only when 
he can recall that fact at will. Our great problem 
is to so strengthen and train the memory that when 
any fact once reaches the consciousness, that fact 
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can be promptly recalled when it is needed, no mat- 
ter if a considerable period has elapsed. 

In order to get a satisfactory basis for improve- 
ment we must first understand something of the 
way in which memory works. That the mind gen- 
erates thoughts with almost inconceivable rapidity 
is generally recognized. This very swiftness of 
thought sometimes confuses and obscures the mem- 
ory. 

The man who dreams queer fantastic dreams can 
by patient analysis separate each element of such 
a dream and find just where it came from. If he 
dreams of a purple cow calmly grazing on the church 
roof while a group of sedate citizens play ragtime 
band music in the neighboring churchyard, he will 
usually be able to account for the sensation of color, 
the cow, the church roof, the band and the group of 
citizens. Their queer juxtaposition is possible 
because the will is at rest and not directing the brain, 
hence these unrelated thoughts are jumbled together 
without rhyme or reason, and are connected by the 
undirected brain and knitted into a fabric of phan- 
tasy. 

The important lesson to be learned by analysis of 
such a dream is that every thought combination 
which the brain produces can be separated into cer- 
tain constituent elements; that each of these ele- 
ments has a definite place in mentality, and that 
each element must follow a clearly defined, logical 
path in its travels through consciousness. It is also 
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manifest that every thought in the mind is connected 
with every other thought, no matter how entirely 
dissimilar they may be. It is like a huge system of 
connecting railways ; each station is attached to every 
other station on every other branch; and even the 
most obscure station can be instantly located if we 
only know which line it is on. 

The secret of attaining a fine memory is not to 
attempt to hold each fact in memory separate and 
distinct from every other thought; but rather to 
connect it with as many other surrounding thoughts 
as possible. 

If we do this, it is evident that no matter what 
great "trunk line" of thought we may follow, we 
can readily find some junction with another line of 
thought which we will immediately recognize as 
leading directly to the particular fact for which we 
seek. 

When we have arrived this far in our study of 
memory, we are liable to find a pet theory over- 
turned. The man with the best memory is not the 
man with a few important facts hammered hard into 
his brain, but rather the man who has every import- 
ant fact hedged about with many correlated facts, 
each furnishing a good sure road to the thing we 
most want to remember. 

For example, if you wish to remember ten import- 
ant dates in history, surround each of them with 
nine others, each bearing a relation to the central 
date. You may not be able to recall all of these 
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To be efficient, every fact in the mind must be 
indexed and cross indexed just as the library book 
is. There must be some definite trace by which 
the conscious will can promptly direct memory to 
that particular fact. 

Such an index enables the business man to recall 
prices, terms, addresses, dates, and the thousand 
and one minute affairs, the sum of which spells 
business success. It enables the public speaker to 
"think on his feet," and find the argument which 
will best silence his opponent. It enables the stu- 
dent to retain and amplify the knowledge he 
acquires. It is the foundation of exact knowledge. 

Suppose you are interested in the tonnage car- 
ried by ocean steamships. It is not sufficient to 
know that the gross carrying capacity of the Lusi- 
tania is 32,500 tons. That fact alone is too liable 
to slip away and be lost. You should cross index 
it by one of several methods; say by comparison 
with the capacity of a smaller ship, by a calcula- 
tion of how many average carloads of freight is 
represented by this tonnage, and perhaps by divi- 
sion of the total tonnage into freight, coal, pas- 
sengers, and equipment. Having thus blazed sev- 
eral different trails to the principal fact, see that 
this fact is so placed in your mind that when the 
question of ocean steamships again arises this 
tonnage card will be right there in that division 
where memory can surely and promptly find it. 
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You may conclude that such mental work would 
be impractical because of the time and effort in- 
volved. An actual trial will immediately convince 
you that such is not the case. To the trained mind 
these correlated subjects flock in to the brain in a 
flash and are all snugly indexed in less time than 
is consumed by a disorderly, unindexed mind in 
floundering about the subject in a hazy effort to 
fasten the elusive fact in place by its own force. 

Here is the philosophy of the whole thing in a 
nut-shell. The mind rebels at isolated facts. It 
demands a group of related facts in order to eas- 
ily retain any one of them. If you want to see the 
checkered flag of success, fall before you in the race 
of life, card index and cross index your mind. 

In card indexing the mind, you must use the 
index. You must follow down the principle lanes 
of thought from time to time. You must see that 
the mental cards prepared are not lost from the 
files. In other words, make broad use of the 
knowledge you stow away. 

If you find difficulty in recalling any particular 
fact to memory, when once you have grasped it, 
clear away all of paths leading to it. Look at every 
card cross indexing this particular fact. 

Suppose you want to find some fact concerning 
the State of Texas. By an effort of will, bring to 
mind every "cross index ;" the size, shape, location, 
climate, productions, transportation facilities, cities, 
towns, rivers, harbors, history, people — all of the 
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thousand and one cross indexes which bear upon 
the subject. From some one of these you are very 
sure to find another index leading directly to the 
thought you desire. 

Accustom yourself to thinking of the mind as 
card indexed in a very tangible way, and use a men- 
tal picture of a huge card index as your guide in 
seeking to remember. If you were in a library 
and wanted to consult a book which treated of a 
number of subjects you would first look for the 
author's name. Failing in that, you would look 
up the various subjects, under which it might be 
indexed. Not until you had investigated every 
one of these, would you give up. 

Use your mind in the same way. Having care- 
fully indexed and cross indexed any subject which 
you may particularly desire to remember, you need 
have little fear that you will be unable to recall 
that fact again, at will. Some one of the path- 
ways to it will open at your bidding. Some "card" 
will tell you where to find it in memory's shelves. 
These radiating lines of thought lead to the central 
idea as 'unerringly as the individual wires of a 
telephone system lead to the central switchboard. 

This method of card indexing or correlating 
thoughts would be a stupendous task if it were 
not for the fact that we index only one thought at 
a time, and do that almost automatically, as a mat- 
ter of habit. 



PRACTICAL MEMORY METHODS. 

The first step towards indexing is to find out 
what you have to index. If your work on Inven- 
tory was well done, you will have that as a guide; 
since the Inventory was prepared you have no 
doubt given considerable attention to the mind and 
its contents, so that you will not be entirely at a 
loss to know where to begin. 

Memorandum books, personal expense books, 
souvenir post cards, diaries — all these things are 
simply efforts to index the mind. They are mere 
reference books by means of which you seek to 
keep a record of mental processes rather than physi- 
cal actions. In their way they are most valuable, 
but their entire inadequacy to take care of and 
record the infinite number of brain impressions is 
at once apparent. It is evident that our "card 
index" to be most highly effective must be mental. 

The first step is to subdivide the brain into 
departments, just as was done in the Inventory. 
Classify your present knowledge, placing it in the 
division in which it naturally belongs. Now as 
each new item comes into the range of perception, 
train the brain to receive that thought, and auto- 
matically bring forward the other thoughts, al- 
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ready in the brain which are allied with the new- 
comer. This, you will see, is exactly analogous to 
filing a new index card, say for "Albany." You 
first take out the "A" drawer ; then you turn to the 
"Al" section and file the card between "Alaska" 
and "Alberta." Being thus properly placed, every 
other card in the box is a guide to its position. 

It is not sufficient, however, to drop a thought 
into the brain with only one index. It must be 
cross indexed, by subject, by date, by analogy, by 
location, by any one of the things with which it is 
associated. Suppose you read the life of Leo Tol- 
stoy. It is not enough to index Tolstoy as an 
author. Your brain should be so cross indexed that 
he could be readily found as Russian, dreamer, 
politician, advocate of the simple life, peasant 
leader, religious reformer, etc. In other words 
every thought in your brain should be the center of 
a very spider web of connecting thoughts, the rami- 
fications of which reach to the furtherest confines 
of thought. The names of Martin Luther, Benja- 
min Franklin, Alexander Dumas, The Shah of Per- 
sia, or the Emperor of Japan should each suggest 
a highway to the name of Tolstoy. 

You will find that such thought indexing is by 
no means a burdensome task. It very soon be- 
comes a matter of habit to analyze each person 
or subject and "drop a card" into each of the "card 
index boxes" of the brain. After a very little prac- 
tice you will find your brain automatically analyz- 
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ing and classifying the persons and things which 
come before it. With only- a little effort you will 
find your thinking power tremendously increased. 
If you want an idea on electricity and its masters, 
your mind will immediately lay before you the 
names of Franklin, Galvano, Morse, Bell, Edison, 
Scribner, Tesla, Marconi, and others who have 
done big things with this elusive force. 

As a preliminary exercise in practical work, con- 
sider Benjamin Franklin in relation to other men. 
See what a multitude of biographical trails lead 
to the old cemetery in Philadelphia, and decide for 
yourself whether or not there is good reason why 
any important person, event or thing should be 
allowed to lose itself in the mazes of the mind. 

Make a list of these names which associate them- 
selves with his. First: he was a poor boy, later 
becoming a self made man of power and distinc- 
tion. How many other poor boys can you recall 
who became great men by their own efforts ? Next, 
he was a printer. What other celebrated printers 
do you know of ? He was an author and a philoso- 
pher. Make a survey of other philosophers, an- 
cient and modern. He was noticeably modest in 
dress and habits, even when visiting the most gor- 
geous court in the world. Note other examples 
of simplicity surrounded by luxury. He was a 
scientific investigator; an ambassador; a states- 
man ; a patriot ; a Quaker ; a popular hero ; a Penn- 
sylvanian; a newspaperman. By means of other 
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names, allied with these things, fix his status in 
your mind. 

You will at once see that such indexing has 
manifold advantages. It clarifies the brain and 
opens up vast highways of thought which may 
have been obscured with rubbish. By the use of 
such systematic indexing of thought the brain be- 
comes like a vast telephone system. Each isolated 
fact has its "number/' and the conscious will has 
only to call up the central memory to be placed 
in instant connection with any one of the tabula- 
ted, indexed thoughts with which the brain is 
stored. 

A surprising thing about thus analyzing and 
indexing the mind is that it is a mental stimulant. 
It adds pleasure to thought, makes mental work 
easier instead of harder, and leads to a more 
thorough examination of every subject. It is a 
great promoter of attention and creates a wealth 
of exact knowledge which can be drawn on 
instantly at any time. 

Begin today to cultivate the card index habit. 
It may be a trifle slow at first, but very soon you 
will find yourself doing it unconsciously. It 
becomes a habit in a very short time. An increased 
clearness of thought will be apparent at once. It 
will enable you to think, speak and act with greater 
clearness and increased force. 
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TRY THIS FOR PRACTICE: 

I. Make a list of general divisions into which 
your own brain can be most profitably divided for 
index purposes. 

II. Sub-divide one of these general divisions. 

III. Take the subject "Iron" and analyze it 
for index, following out the general plan already 
outlined, until at least fifty "cross indexes" are 
secured. 

IV. Take the subject "cotton" and follow it 
out by analogy through ten subdivisions, then return 
by a different line connection to the original sub- 
ject, thus ; Vegetarian — cabbage — leaf — books — 
paper — wood — forest — mountains — altitude — life ; 

Life — house — furniture — stove — kitchen — pantry — 
grocer — farmer — garden — Vegetarian. 

V. Analyze one or more vivid dreams. Note 
how each thought involved has been called up by 
a waking experience, yet when the will removes 
its control, the undirected brain groups these 
thoughts together in the most wierd and bizarre 
fashion. (In a lesser degree the unindexed, unsys- 
tematized brain works on the same wasteful, 
impractical principle.) 

VI. Read a biographical sketch of some length 
and note how much easier it is to remember the 
salient points when this system of "indexing" is 
used. Even without any previous practice you 
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will find it materially lessening the effort required 
for attention and memorizing. 

VII. When next seeking to recall a person, thing 
or event which you have "forgotten" try first to 
recall all of the various headings under which the 
subject might have been "indexed"; through one 
or the other of these channels you will be pretty 
sure to find a direct path to the information you 
desire. 



MNEMONIC AIDS. 

Aside from the general training and strengthen- 
ing of memory there are many mnemonic aids which 
can be used to advantage. It is worth while to 
learn just as many such short cuts as possible. 
Some of them are marvelously effective. 

For example, take the card system in use in the 
United States Post Office Department, where men 
have to learn many thousands of post office names, 
with their locations. Cards are provided about 
l£4x3 inches in size, and about the weight of an 
ordinary calling card. They may be of heavy man- 
ilia, or any cheap material which can be written on 
conveniently with a pen. 

The post office name is written on one side. If 
the county is to be learned it is written on the 
other. When all of the cards have been completed 
they are separated into packages of 100 and these 
packages subdivided into bunches of ten. Then 
the student takes up the first bunch of ten and 
studies it until he can promptly recall each county 
without turning the card over. Then the second 
bunch is learned in the same way. The second 
bunch is now added to the first bunch, they are 
thoroughly shuffled and again gone over, the doubt- 
ful ones being laid aside for special study. Thus 
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by tens the cards are learned, and each ten in turn 
is added to those which have been previously 
studied. By the time the last bunch is completed 
there will not be more than ten or fifteen in the 
hundred which will not be instantly recognized. 
This gives an opportunity to concentrate study on 
the ones which are not known. So by applying the 
principal of the elimination of the known, more 
work can be accomplished in one hour by this 
method than is usually accomplished in several 
hours. 

You will find this method of the greatest assis- 
tance in studying languages ; in memorizing names, 
dates and figures; in mastering price lists; in fix- 
ing telephone numbers in memory; and under any 
other circumstances where the brain is called on 
to master many isolated facts. The student in 
school will find it invaluable. As many as 2,500 
isolated facts have been memorized in one evening 
by this method. 

To remember names is a serious task to many. 
Here is a simple mnemonic system which will be 
of great value. First make sure that you hear the 
name aright, and then repeat it firmly and clearly 
in acknowledging the introduction. Use it as often 
as you can gracefully thereafter until it is firmly 
fixed in mind. On meeting a number of people in 
quick succession try to photograph the actual spell- 
ing of the name on your brain as you hear it. Then 
as you acknowledge the introduction, run down 
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correlated names until you find one which by its 
likeness, its familiarity, its distinctiveness or per- 
haps even a shade of humor, will recur quickly 
to your mind and allow you to retrace a clear 
sequence of names until you arrive at the original. 
Thus suppose Mr. Johnson is presented. "J°h nson > 
John's son, John's daughter" may be as far as it is 
necessary to go. A quick inventory of "John's — 
son's" features in detail, as connected with the 
name will help materially. 

Frequently German and other foreign names 
which sound hard at first are very easy to remem- 
ber because of a ready definition Mr. Althouse 
becomes Mr. Oldhouse, and in a quick moment of 
appraisment you reflect that he wears remarkably 
up-to-date clothes for an "old house." Juan 
Animas becomes John Soul, and you reflect that 
by his looks he probably has a very turbulent 
soul at times. Because of the similarity of sound, 
Mrs. Reese reminds you at once of a dear friend 
whose name is Reed. A little practice along these 
lines will enable you to go through a long reception 
line and remember practically every name after- 
wards — which is not an easily acquired accomplish- 
ment. Moreover this simple expedient will hold 
such names in memory for months. 

To prevent overlooking engagements, tasks to 
be performed at a certain time, etc., a very effec- 
tive way is to have your tasks and engagements 
placed in mind in sequence so far as is practicable. 
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This is another of the great advantages of doing 
daily work by a schedule. When you have planned 
to do task number ten after completing task num- 
ber nine, and before beginning task number eleven, 
you will find no difficulty in remembering it Mem- 
ory becomes in a way automatic. You cannot 
skip that task without leaving a noticeable gap, 
because it is bound to the preceding task and the 
succeeding task. To forget it you must break 
the whole chain of thought. 

To remember jokes or funny stories, give each 
one a short pithy descriptive title, and memorize 
a list of titles. To remember an address, a speech, 
a sermon or a lecture make a thorough analysis of 
the principal points, stories etc., and memorize only 
that analysis. To remember birthdays or anniver- 
saries, set all of them down in chronological order 
and thus memorize them, taking note of the time 
elapsing between each date and the one following. 
You will find a yearly calendar very helpful in 
this. The dates can be crossed off as memorized, 
and this will have a tendency to fix them more 
firmly in the mind. The most important feature, of 
any memory training system however, is the fact 
that it brings the will actively into play to arouse 
the memory and force it into vigorous action. 
Continuous, persistent effort to improve the mem- 
ory will bring results in every case where the 
mind is not actually diseased. 
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Vi MAKING MINUTES PAY TOLL. 



Time is the one commodity which has been dis- 
tributed evenly to all, and in which no variation 
is possible. For every man there is 24 hours in 
every day. The span of years is shorter for one 
than for another, but the To-day in which each 
lives is never one moment longer or one moment 
shorter. 

What each minute in each life is worth depends 
upon what the individual puts into that minute. 
The President of a certain large corporation receives 
about fifty cents for each minute of his actual 
working time. It would take one hundred and 
twenty of the laborer's minutes to equal that amount. 
The locomotive engineer's minute may sometimes 
be measured in human lives, priceless beyond com- 
putation. Your minute — is what you make it. 

There is a legitimate and an illegitimate use of 
time. Any occupation which wastes time is put- 
ting minutes to an illegitimate use. Useful work, 
study, true recreation — these are not waste. Idle- 
ness, frivolous pursuits, things which are mentally 
enervating, — these demand an illegitimate use of 
time. 

There is just one way to increase your stock of 
time, and that is to get more into every hour than 
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you now do. Many a man lives his whole life using 
an hour for the thing which could be done and per- 
haps done better, in fifteen minutes. He is like 
a farmer planting whole potatoes for seed when 
every potato has half a dozen "eyes" each of which 
is a seed in itself. Unless you are a marked excep- 
tion to the rule, you do the same thing during some 
part of your day. By dividing one hour into four 
parts and making each part take care of the work 
for which an hour's time was formerly required, 
you can save three hours out of four. This is 
virtually lengthening your day. 

"Killing time" is a pursuit which no one can 
afford to indulge ii\. Time is far too precious to 
waste. Time killed is very dead indeed, and can 
never be revived. There is no reason why an 
ambitious man should waste a single minute. 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress was written in prison. 
One of the most brilliant writers of our day 
acquired his wonderful knowledge of books by 
reading on trains to and from his work. By using 
fifteen minutes per day which would otherwise have 
been idled away, one busy woman has learned four 
modern languages. 

There are only three legitimate uses for time, 
and each of these must have its just proportion 
if you are to get the most of your life. Work, 
sleep and recreation should fill one's life. Work 
demands and should receive all of your strength 
and your ability while you are about it. Sleep and 
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recreation deserve the same whole-hearted ser- 
vice. Work is equal in importance to the other 
two. True success is not gained by burning the 
candle at both ends. Nature must be refreshed 
or she will take her revenge. The full night's 
sleep, the seventh day of rest and the yearly vaca- 
tion all have important parts to fill in the scheme 
of life. Properly used, they make us capable of 
more and better work. 

To the normal, healthy, tired man, recreation is 
not found in idleness. The man who works with 
hands and body finds recreation in mental pursuits. 
The man whose brain bears the brunt of daily labor 
will find rest in physical exercise, which may take 
the form of manual labor. Thousands of men owe 
their success in life more to intelligent recreation 
than to their original productive work. In other 
words, without the splendid force gained in recrea- 
tion and diversion, their work would become life- 
less and unprofitable. 

It is worth while having a high aim in life, if 
only to stimulate a right use of time. Having fixed 
your eyes upon your goal and decided upon a means 
of reaching it, put every hour to use in realizing 
your ambition. Whether it is work or play or sleep, 
make it count towards the Big End. Take toll of 
every minute as it passes. 

You will find that you can not properly systema- 
tize part of your day. while letting the rest of the 
day look out for itself. The work hours, the 
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play hours, the sleep hours — all must be brought 
into good order. Begin on awakening in the morn- 
ing. If it requires thirty minutes to bathe and 
shave, try doing it in ten for a few times, and 
see if the results are not more satisfactory. If 
you have been using twenty minutes in which to 
dress, a little careful brain work and acquired dex- 
terity may show you that it can be neatly done in 
five or seven. When you are doing these things 
with maximum efficiency, positive satisfaction is 
felt in the completion of each task. You have a 
sense of capability and of power which is a valu- 
able thing with which to begin the day. Besides 
you may find that this systematizing the toilet may 
give you just the added time which you needed at 
breakfast. It will prevent that headlong rush for 
the car which leads to forgetting things which 
you should take along. 

When a man is always in a hurry it is a very 
sure sign that he is not properly saving his time. 
The time saver, the systematizer, is the man who 
does not have to hurry. He has time for every- 
thing worth while ; it is the same time he has saved 
from things not worth while, or which has resulted 
from doing things swiftly and with time economy. 

Too many people confuse speed with hurry. The 
workman printing two thousand sheets per hour 
may be hurrying less than the man who is produc- 
ing only one thousand from a similar press. The 
difference is in normal capacity. Probably the man 
handling one thousand sheets has a normal capacity 
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of only nine hundred, while the man handling two 
thousand sheets could easily handle one hundred 
or two hundred more. Speed is the successful 
result of well trained effort working within its 
normal limit. Hurry is the result of attempting 
abnormal speed. Speed is desirable and gratifying. 
Hurry is undesirable and wasteful. 

In about nine cases out of ten you will find, as 
the basic cause of a man's success, the proper use 
of time. Failure is built on waste of time, waste 
of effort and waste of opportunity ; but chief among 
these is waste of time. From the moment when you 
begin a conscious effort to make every minute and 
every hour and every day yield its greatest measure 
of service to you, you will find yourself grow- 
ing noticeably in both power and contentment. 
Make Life give you value received for every 
minute you spend ! 

The finest theory is valuable only when put into 
practice. Your knowledge of the value and proper 
use of time should be put to immediate, practical 
use. This book does not consist of fine-spun the-^ 
ories, but actual, tangible, usable facts. 

First of all, you will find it profitable to divide 
your year into 365 units, the first beginning at mid- 
night on the last day of December. Make a sur- 
vey of these days. See how many are Sundays; 
how many are working days; how many holidays; 
how many devoted to special purposes, such as enter- 
tainment and travel ; how many are taken by illness ; 
how many are devoted to self -improvement; etc. 
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Actually make a list of days. See where they go 
to — don't merely guess at it. 

Having made this division and completed your 
list, see how many days are now wasted, and care- 
fully study each one to see if it could not be put 
to better use. Perhaps you waste time at dull 
picnics ; at funerals of those who have no claim on 
your time or sympathy and no need of your help ; 
on holidays; on Sundays; in preventable illness — 
illness which could be avoided by ordinary care 
and discretion. Think it all out and see. You 
cannot add an extra minute to your year; but you 
may find on close examination that you can easily 
save and profitably use a week, a fortnight or a 
month which now goes to waste. Thresh it all out 
with yourself and see. 

When you have finished with the days, as a whole, 
divide your days into hours. First separate your 
working days from your Sundays and holidays, con- 
sidering each separately. Your day doesn't begin or 
end at any particular time. Midnight to midnight is 
a convenient period to figure. Take this up hour 
by hour, and look each one over carefully for 
flaws or waste. Remember that your day does not 
end when your eyes close at night; for if, after 
sleeping eight hours you awake irritable, droopy, 
with aching head and tired limbs, there has been 
friction and waste in that eight hours. It is a 
signal for you to investigate your inefficient sleep 
and guard against it in future. 
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In the same way, an hour taken from*your legiti- 
mate period of slumber is not an hour gained. 
Nature exacts a heavy toll when our account of 
human resources is overdrawn. Find out the period 
of sound sleep which will best refresh and renew 
your energies, and try very hard to neither exceed 
nor minimize this portion. 

Considering your waking moments, those actions 
which are performed every day are most important, 
because if there is waste in any one of these actions 
it is multiplied by 365 during the year. 

As an illustration of this, a prominent young busi- 
ness man found that he averaged half an hour four 
times each week in getting shaved at a barber shop. 
This included the time spent in going to and from 
the shop, the time spent in waiting, removing and 
readjusting his collar, etc. In time it became neces- 
sary for him to go every day, or show a noticeable 
growth of beard. He rebelled at spending nearly 
half a working day each week for this purpose. 
Buying a razor he began to shave himself. Care- 
fully he speeded up the process, until now his shave 
is completed in something less than five minutes, 
each morning before dressing. He saves three hours 
per week, — one hundred and fifty-six hours of work- 
ing time each year, — to say nothing of increased sat- 
isfaction, efficiency and peace of mind. You are 
very liable to find just such waste in your own life 
— waste which can just as easily be prevented. 
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Here, again, he cautious of accepting as neces- 
sary, unavoidable, or unchangeable, any expendi- 
ture of time simply because you are in the habit 
of using a certain period for a certain thing day 
after day. Perhaps thirty minutes of the hour 
you spend on your newspaper could be more prof- 
itably spent in other reading or study. Perhaps 
you can save an hour a day by entrusting some 
routine task to a subordinate. Perhaps your domes- 
tic, social or business system is wrong and full of 
waste. Look it over carefully for weak spots, and 
correct them as soon as found. 

Suppose you find that by careful economy of 
time you can save one hour per day, what could 
you do with that hour in a year's time? Here are 
some of the things which might appeal to you : 

You can become thoroughly familiar with Shake- 
speare's works. 

You can gain an excellent knowledge of the 
world's history. 

You can learn to play a musical instrument. 

You can master some technical branch of study. 

You can build a motor boat or cruiser. 

You can acquire wonderful muscular develop- 
ment. 

You can prepare for a higher sphere of action. 

Is this list of prizes sufficient to tempt you? 

And now having considered the days, the hours 
and the minutes, let us consider the year! 

It is possible to waste a year, ten years, half a 
lifetime — just as you waste minutes in shaving, or 
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hours by taking a slow train. It is the big waste 
that is hardest to find. It is like the mountain 
which looms in majestic grandeur just before us — 
we must stand off a long way in order to see its 
shape. 

If you had as good a set of brains at twenty 
as Jones had, and Jones has forged far ahead of 
you in accomplishments at forty, it is almost certain 
that somewhere in that stretch of nineteen years 
you have wasted time which Jones used to advan- 
tage. If that is the case never mind the excuses, 
the justification, the lack of opportunities — dig down 
under the surface and find out just where you lost 
those years. Perhaps you have been working on 
the wrong principle ; it may be that you have been 
rolling along in a rut; it is possible you are allow- 
ing your family to hold you back to their own 
detriment as well as yours. Look to your years! 
If there is waste here stop it! You are not too 
old and not too young. Take your time and weld 
it into deeds. Laurel wreaths are only for those 
who refuse to be fettered. Take toll of every pass- 
ing year before it rolls away. If you are in the 
wrong position, get another. If your business is 
unprofitable, get out of it. If you are making no 
progress towards your goal, get another vehicle. 
What man has done you can do. Look always for- 
ward with open eyes and open mind; ignore the 
spectre of fear; banish indecision; conserve the 
minutes, the hours, the days, the years ! Live wisely ! 
Succeed ! 



ACQUIRING CLEAR VISION. 

Little Christoforo Colombo dug his bare brown 

toes in the sand on the bay at Genoa and dreamed 

a dream of broad oceans and brave ships. When 

he had grown to manhood and was master of the 

ways of the sea, he saw a vision of a round earth, 

• ^ and of a round sea, on which he could sail either 

^ » * east or west and reach the same goal — India. The 

\v*J>^ } vision of Columbus lead him to the discovery of the 

American continent, and so the name of the Genoese 
sailor will go down through the ages as one of th<" 
great makers of history. 

Franklin saw a vision of lightning harnessed. As 
a result of that vision, we light our homes from the 
waterfall, whisper into the ear of a friend a hundred* 
miles away, run our street cars without horses, 
and are able to hear from and send aid to a stricken 
vessel in mid-ocean. 

In their respective times there were perhaps bet- 
ter sailors than Columbus and greater scientists than 
Franklin. Yet these two men gained the goal. Each 
had a clear vision, — a prophetic sense of larger 
things beyond. 

Take the tired-out office boy of twenty years 
i ago who dreamt of a vast fantastic machine which 
j would fold and enclose letters, seal them, affix a 
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stamp and deliver them to the mail chute. He had I 
a vision! To-day he can almost see that vision J 

(u^ ytw come f me! 

^T r— Until a man acquires the sense of vision he is 

* essentially a small man. His thoughts are bounded 
by his immediate surroundings. He cannot grow 
large, because he cannot break the bonds of petty 
circumstance. He has no stimulus, no leader, no 
guide to show him the vast fields still unconquered. 

The greater a man's vision, the greater his work. 
He may see farther than he is able to go; but it 
is certain that he will go further with a vision than 
without any guide or stimulant, other than a vague 
desire to rise. 

If you haven't a vision, create one. Deliberately 
set about to widen your mental horizon. Force your 
mind to look out over a wider sweep of territory 
and try to anticipate the true meaning of great 
future accomplishments now on their way. Some- 
times only their shadows are thrown towards us 
on the plain of time. Take facts as they exist today, 
and try to sense their logical conclusion ten years, j 
twenty years, or half a century from now. — 

Take your own individuality, with all its hopes 
and fears, its possibilities, and its limitations. Cast 
its shadow forward on through the years. If the 
vision thus conjured up does not satisfy you then 
something is wrong. Find out what it is. Change 
your course. Set your ideals forward. Readjust 
your life. Get right with Destiny. Refuse to be 
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content until the vision is right and you see before 
you a vista of brightness and success. 

Don't be content with business or a profession 
or an art which affords you no vision. When the 
vista of years as they stretch before you is dull 
and spiritless and lacking in color, and a careful 
examination tells you that the fault is not in your 
own personality, then get out! Make a change. 
Find a path with a vision ahead. 

There are little visions, and important visions, 
and stupendous visions. Often the little fellows 
can be changed into present realities very quickly. 
They point the way and encourage our efforts. Fre- 
quently the important ones are brought to pass 
within a few years at most. Generally we have to 
be content if our one great vision, the ultimate 
good of our life's work, comes to fruition after many 
years of patient working and waiting. Such a 
vision is worth while striving and waiting for. 

You will find that the effect of working towards 
a vision will be electrical. It will enable you to do 
more and better work. It will inspire you with con- 
fidence in your own ability to do. It will ward off 
fatigue. It will increase your happiness, and it 
will multiply your usefulness. 



r 



MENTAL TOOLS. NW 3 ™ 

The tools and apparatus with which the mind I 
works are as tangible as physical tools. A dexter- 
ous hand will accomplish more and better work 
with brush and chisel than will the unskilled hand. 
So will a trained brain use memory or experience 
or words better than an untrained brain. The dif- 
ference lies only in our attitude towards physical 
and mental labor. 

A mental tool is any condition, sensation or state 
of mind consciously used by the will to produce a 
certain result. 

The first mental tool which we learn to use is 
sensation. By personal experience we early learn 
that pleasurable satisfaction results from satisfy- 
ing our hunger with food. We next learn that 
others enjoy the same sensation. Later we under- 
stand that by satisfying the hunger of others we 
please them, earn their gratitude and command their 
service. Thus, the salesman who invites his custo~"7 
mer to dinner that he may induce a receptive buy- I 
ing mood, is only using a mental tool, his first con- 1 
ception of which was acquired as a babe at his J 
mother's breast. 

The second mental tool which comes into our 
lives is the use of words. The child learns to speak 
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the name of the thing it desires. As life becomes 

more complex, the child learns to make an effective 

appeal for what it wants. Grown to man's estate, 

he addresses an audience, makes an argument in 

court or promotes his business interests with the 

most earnest, well constructed sentences which he 

can command. On his skill in the use of language 

may depend in large measure the success or failure 

of his mission. Qu^f 5\ H* bctlft* (^ 

yf Experience is a wonderful tool. It increases in 

value and power with every passing year. It 

^Jj g fy*(Q embraces many other lesser tools. Though divided 

yHM* £1 I J into mental and physical experience, here again the 

physical is to a large extent swallowed up by the 
mental, because the mind directs and records every 
act of the body, together with the results of that 
act. The act of a baby in touching a hot stove is 
not repeated because the mind has stored up the 
record of this act, its result and its warning. 

The experienced brain attacks a new undertaking 
with assurance. It knows how. The inexperienced 
brain stumbles and pauses, timid in the face of the 
unknown. Experience finishes its task while inex- 
perience is still seeking the proper way to begin. 
Experience has a world of building material to select 
from. Inexperience has none. The active wide- 
awake man finds a use, somewhere, sometime, for 
every bit of experience he can gather. He is never 
satisfied to quit storing it up. 

Determination is one of the strongest of tools. 
It is usually found closely allied with perseverance. 
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Few barriers can be found in the Road of Life which 
these tools will not overcome. Everyone should 
early learn to master them. Do you use them skill- t 

fully in your life? A^^i'^ Qtfl' 1 ^ 

Poise and self-control form another wonderfully 
strong working team. Poise enables the mind to f}t%lf' 1 1 « ' ( 
adjust itself quickly and quietly to changed con- 
ditions. Self-control curbs the impulsive actions of 
the will. The one keeps the mind in balance. The 
other directs activity. Poise enables one to think 
clearly while all around is chaos and confusion. 
Self-control demands moderation in the act to be 
performed. Both of these faculties can be wonder- 
fully developed. 

Concentration is a tool which the mind uses with 
telling effect. It automatically shuts out a multitude 
of thoughts in order to give more power to one. It 
is the tool which by inducing intense mental effort 
focused at one point, enables the brain to accom- 
plish marvelous things. It is the cornerstone of 
rapid, well directed, mental achievement. ** » t- . 

Assurance is another tool which is a powerful Ack*#v\^ ' 
factor in mental achievement. Belief in one's self *£t L# 1 I ^ 
wins half the battle in securing the belief of others. f 

Assurance is not conceit, but self-knowledge. It ft%jfc*%/J$ J 
is the result of knowing definitely one's own powers 
and capabilities. If you have performed a given 
feat a number of times it is reasonable to suppose 
that you can do the same thing again. The con- 
fident, self -intelligent man wins. The timid man 
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loses. He who never tries never wins. He who 

acknowledges defeat before he trys is half beaten 

.* already. 

<jtf « *~ Initiative is a sharp, keen-cutting tool. It is used 

* § iU on 'y to ° rarc 'y» an( * frequently without any skill. 

-*{ ♦ » ttThe cry of employers everywhere is for men with 

Cfy\ a V* initiative. They can rarely be secured in sufficient 

^fmjl numbers, because the man with initiative is usually 

T§ his own employer. Initiative can always be found in 

the front ranks of progress. It is the result of 
original thought, — of thinking of the right thing to 
do before the other fellow thinks of it, and act- 
ing on your thought without delay. There are mil- 
lions who can do tasks reasonably well after hav- 
ing been told two or three times how to do them. 
There are thousands who can do them after having 
been told once; but the man who scents out the 
necessary line of action and follows it without hav- 
ing been told at all is the priceless jewel in busi- « 
ness, or in science. ** 

Imitation ranks high among mental tools. It 
leads one to profit by the experience of others. 
Imitation does not necessarily mean the blind fol- 
lowing of another; it may mean merely the adapta- 
tion of that part of another's mode of work which 
is better than one's own. It may lead to a very 
definite improvement over any existing method. 

These are only a few of the scores of tools with 
which the brain has to work. The things that can 
be accomplished with them are astonishing. 



OUR FIVE SERVANTS. 

Every normal child is born equal in one sense at * 
least, for Nature gives to each five servants ; Touch, 
Sight, Hearing, Taste and Smell. How much or 
how little these servitors do for you depends entirety 
on how well you train them, and what you require 
of them. 

There are few people indeed who systematically 
train the senses. If you would know how highly 
developed the eye may become, watch the diamond 
buyer who unhesitatingly pays out a fortune on the 
evidence of sight alone; or the plainsman who 
identifies a rider far across the prairie while you 
are still wondering what the moving speck is; or 
the artist who sees a blue shadow on the snow while? 
your eyes detect only gradations of black and white. 
If you would know how highly the sense of touch 
may be developed, watch the surgeon at work; 
or consider the blind man who reads with his fingers. 
If you doubt the capabilities of the ear, learn of 
the expert piano tuner; or the telephone operator 
who recognizes your voice out of the thousands 
which reach her ear daily; or the locomotive 
engineer who, among the thunderous roar of a 
multitude of noises in his cab, recognizes the rat- 
tle of one loose nut far down beneath the huge 
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machine and stops to fix it before it causes trouble. 
The tea buyer tastes thousands of samples and 
decides the worth of each and its relative value 
as a blend solely upon the evidence of taste. In 
like manner the expert in essential oils trusts to his 
acute sense of smell to lead him aright in purchas- 
ing and in blending. Your own five senses are 
capable of accomplishing any of these things. It 

* is only a matter of training. 

*"** To get the most out of these good servants you 
mtist take the trouble to train them. Parents usually 
give' children a kindergarten training in the use of 
the senses. Sometimes the primary schools sup- 
plement this a little in so far as hearing and sight 
are concerned, but as a general thing the senses are 
left to shift for themselves at a very early age. 
They develop only in a haphazard way. The eye 
of the mountaineer, the ear of the orchestra con- 
ductor, the finger of the skilled workman all have 
had a "college education." They differ from yours 
only in the amount of training they have had. 

Here is an experiment which you will find inter- 
esting, instructive and helpful. When you are 
alone in the open air or in a room with open win- 
dows, shut your eyes for a few moments and con- 
centrate your attention upon the sound's which 
reach you. At first your brain may tell you that 
all is still. A little longer effort, and one by one 
sounds hitherto unnoticed will come trooping in, — 
faint but clear. A falling leaf; the whir of a dis- 
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tant trolley; the dull shock of a blow; a child's 
cry; the ticking of your watch; even the throbbing 
of your blood as it courses through the arteries. 
All of the time the ear is hearing these things and a 
thousand more of which you are unconscious; 
but the brain is so careless that it refuses to give 
heed and thus loses much of the value of its faith- 
ful servant, the ear. This applies with equal force 
to every one of the five senses. 

When Sir Arthur Conan Doyle wrote Sherlock 
Holmes he did more than create a wonderful charac- 
ter in fiction. He gave us a most valuable treatise 
on the practical use of trained sense perceptions, 
allied with reason and deduction. He has made 
his fascinating detective keenly alive in every one 
of his senses. He has given the eye, the ear, the 
finger, the nose and the palate each its piece to 
speak. He has shown an imaginary man with senses 
trained as the average man's should be. 

There are many ways of training the senses and 
keeping them fit. The best of all is intelligent 
exercise. Nothing trains the nose like conscious, 
careful analytical effort; Nothing trains the ear 
so well as an earnest attempt to hear and to dis- 
tinguish all those sounds which are faint and indis- 
tinct ; The eye becomes expert in direct proportion 
to the support and stimulation it receives from the 
brain. 

The average man does not want any one highly 
specialized sense. What he needs is an harmonious 
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development of all of the senses in order that they 
may be of the greatest possible use to him in his 
every day tasks. This balance is not difficult to 
maintain, because quite naturally one sense trains 
another. The ear detects the deep, sonorous tones 
of the tuba; Hearing directs sight to where the 
tuba player sits in the orchestra. Sight in turn 
stirs feeling to a sympathetic attention which takes 
note of the vibration which the tuba note causes 
in the box rail. So goes on the endless chain of 
intermingled emotions arising from the senses. 

The more perfectly developed your sensorial 
nerves the better rounded your life. Yet in the 
general development of the senses you should not 
lose sight of the fact that some one of the senses 
specially developed may be of the greatest use to 
you in your particular work. Whatever your work 
it is certain that the five senses, thoroughly and 
harmoniously educated, will be of the greatest 
assistance and will point the way to the special 
development of one particular sense if that is 
needed. 

The senses are like the other powers of the 
mind and body, they do their best work only when 
consciously directed by the will. The more train- 
ing they are given the better work they will do. 
The more work required of them the greater their 
growth. They are the life broadeners. It is their 
task to bring into the brain new thoughts, new sen- 
sations, new experiences. They may be refined or 
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debased, at the pleasure of the will. They are 
what you make of them. The palate jaded by 
strong spices and outraged by bolted food fails 
to detect the more delicate flavors. The eye stunned 
by the gaudy colors and inharmonious design of 
crude poster printing does not readily appreciate 
the delicacy of a Corot or a Whistler. 

Train your senses. Give them encouragement 
and exercise in their more subtle tasks. Then 
daily life and work. 



COURAGE AND SELF-RELIANCE. 

We must concern ourselves with positive forces 
— success builders. Yet sometimes it is well to con- 
sider also the negative forces, the better to guard 
against their influences. 

Fear is the greatest of these. It is probably the 
greatest enemy man has. It breeds idleness; it 
destroys faith and confidence, it paralyzes the will. 
In short it is the most trustworthy guide one could 
find for the Land of Disaster and the City of 
Despair. 

Fight fear by cultivating courage. Force your- 
self to think deeply, decide quickly, and act boldly 
in situations where you are not sure of the out- 
come. You can never learn to swim by staying 
on the bank and watching how others do it. Pick 
a place which is not over your head and jump in! 
Just so in business. Surround yourself with reason- 
able safeguards, then plunge boldly forward. 

Do not shirk or avoid responsibilities. Rather 
seek them, and carry them to the best of your 
ability. If you make a wrong decision occasionally, 
that is infinitely better than not deciding at all. 

Many men occupy inferior positions for years 
because they are afraid to make a change. Their 
motto is "let well enough alone." Others shoulder 
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their way up the ladder of life, never fearing to 
grasp any opportunity which offers material 
advancement. Sometimes they fall; but such men 
simply pick themselves up and climb again with 
increased determination, greater certainty, and 
wider vision. In the end they win. There is no 
other possibility. 

There is another kind of fear which makes a 
man reach up towards higher attainments before 
he is ready to assume the more important duties 
involved. Such fear manifests itself in impatience 
and poor judgment. Courage and self-reliance 
are vastly different from over-confidence and fool- 
hardiness. The strong, courageous, self-confident 
man is just the one who will sit tight and master 
both the details of his present position and the 
principles of the one ahead before he makes his 
decisive forward step. Sometimes it takes courage 
to stand still until the proper moment for advance 
comes. 

An excellent way to cultivate self-reliance is 
to habitually make as many unaided decisions as 
possible. Ask for information, not for advice. 
Get all the facts together, reason them out, then 
act on your own best judgment. This is closely 
akin to initiative, and it is a habit which you will 
find of great value. 

Otto, a young German chap, wanted to go to 
Mexico and learn the Spanish language. He was 
then living in the United States, where he had come 
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some months before to learn English. He was 
strong and healthy, but had only enough money to 
take him to Mexico City. He did not know a dozen 
Spanish words. His friends remonstrated with him 
and begged him not to go. He laughed at their 
fears, "Why" said he "don't you see that I don't 
need to starve to death in any civilized country on 
earth"? He went to Mexico. Within a month he 
was foreman on a coffee plantation; within six 
months he was superintendent. In less than a year 
he was back in the United States as special repre- 
sentative of that great Mexican coffee concern, 
drawing a handsome salary and liberal commissions 
on sales. Otto had the demon of fear conquered. 
Without courage and self-reliance he would proba- 
bly still be in Germany sweeping out a warehouse. 

Another road to self-reliance is by trusting others 
who have proven themselves worthy. To trust 
your pet task to even an unskilled hand a few 
times may lead you to see a new and better way 
to accomplish the work yourself. Another sculp- 
tor's thumb on your clay may open up a wider 
vision for you; another man at your desk for a 
day may uncover needed improvements in your 
supposedly perfect system. Trust others and learn 
from both their successes and their failures. 

There is one phrase which the self-reliant man 
seeks always to avoid, it is *"I can't." His favorite 
phrases are "I can" and "I will." 

Ask yourself not "Can I" but "How can I." 



r* 1 ' NEGATIVE FORCES. 

Positive forces are constructive. Negative forces I 
are destructive. Positive forces, not the negative, 
win. The man whose mind is fixed upon positive, 
constructive work has little to fear from the nega- 
tive, destructive forces, nor can he afford to give 
much attention to them. 

There are, however, certain subtle destructive 
forces which sometimes creep into constructive 
work and destroy its efficiency. Their presence is 
not recognized. Their potency is not apparent. To 
be forewarned against these negative qualities is 
to be doubly armed against them. If they are 
already strongly entrenched in your character, it 
will require a determined effort to dislodge them, 
but in every case it can be done. 

As has already been said, the strongest of all neg- 
ative forces is fear. It stalks beside us every min- 
ute of every day — ready to point out and magnify 
fancied pitfalls in our path and keenly alert for 
any chance to pounce upon a timid constructive 
thought and put it to rout in panic. In the lives of 
millions of ambitious men, it stands directly in the 
path of Progress, masquerading in the grinning 
skull of failure, dressed in the white robes of timid- 
ity, and pointing with a gaunt finger to the path . 
which leads to retreat and oblivion. *-* 
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his fellow scholars. The reformer who unearths 
fraud and deception must be oblivious of the slander 
and abuse which will surely follow his act. The 
man who accepts public office may be sure of caustic 
adverse criticism. Yet it is these men who faith- 
fully and courageously plant and study and trade and 
lead, who really live. You never have heard, and 
never will hear, of any trembling fear-sick mortal 
occupying a niche in the Hall of Fame. 

If you are affected with the Demon Fear, attack 

it and drive it out, entirely and completely. Bring 

in the cohorts of courage, determination, initiative, 

and energy, leaving no room for fear to enter or 

\yf abide with you. 

"licfa |k* % A P Another powerful negative quality is prejudice. 
\i V • It is even harder to fight than Fear itself, because 

/UfJ^ prejudice is an insidious, colorless thing which 

creeps in and takes possession without our knowl- 
edge. The only way to overcome it is by persist- 
ent questioning of our motives. Ask yourself why 
do I dislike a certain person ? Why do I follow the 
leaders I have chosen? Why do I not adopt a plan 
of action which promises better results? If there 
is not a quick, sharp definite answer forthcoming, 
that is pretty good evidence that prejudice is get- 
ting in its work. The hardest part about overcom- 
ing prejudice, is discovering just where it exists. 
It is then comparatively easy to open your mind to 
new channels of thought and lines of action, exam- 
ining them fairly and without favor and selecting 
the ones most conducive to your own progress. 
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Prejudice is a great handicap in the race. Hunt 

ic out and destroy it whenever and wherever you J 

can. 

~\t I 9Jk l ^ Indecision is another powerful negative force. 

o^ *£# Sometimes one man will wait so long at the cross 

J >•' roads trying to decide which is the best route, that 

( 'V^ a second man, though selecting the longer path, will 

reach his destination while the first is still waiting 
to start. Indecision is, in fact only another form 
of fear. It ties the hands of effort until the will 
breaks their bonds; then it so saps the vitality of 
action as to materially lessen its efficiency. The 

, remedy for indecision is courage, confidence and 

a powerful, trained will. Here, too, you will do 
well to follow the principle of doing some things 
wrong rather than doing nothing at all. 

I There are many other negative qualities, for each 

positive quality must of necessity have its opposite. 
Among the most pestiferous and harmful of these 
are ignorance, envy, laziness, ill humor, immorality 
and intemperance. Inasmuch as these are obvious 
traits of character and therefore easily noted and 

f overcome, it is better to study their opposites, the 

! positive qualities of knowledge, usefulness, energy, 

good humor, morality and temperance. To gain 

; the positive characteristics is to automatically shut 

I out the negatives. The Do's are more powerful 

than the Do Not's. It is only necessary to give the 
positive qualities in your nature a fair chance to 
grow and they will utterly rout the negative forces. 



. /A| SELF-CONTROL, POISE AND MASTERY. 

/ ^ * r 

*yy\ */v w . Self-control is a wise direction of the will under 

I [*\ stress. Poise is a condition of mental balance, not 
}fc\8sJ * easily disturbed by novel, changing or unusual con- 

ditions. Mastery is the power of command. 

The military or naval officer acquires valuable 
training in each of these. The rigid routine and 
etiquette of camp and battleship teaches self-control. 
The swift changing conditions, the danger, the social 
requirements, teach poise. The responsibilities of 
leadership result in a masterful character. This 
training is also strongly reflected in the enlisted men. 
After the explosion which destroyed the Maine 
and most of its crew in Havana harbor and while 
another explosion was momentarily expected, one of 
the sailors ran to the commander's cabin, and salut- 
ing, said: "Sir, I have the honor to report that the 
ship has been blown up and is sinking." In the 
moment of danger, in the midst of ghastly sights and 
a terrifying chaos of sound, the self-control and 
poise inspired by naval discipline did not desert him. 
He did his duty, quickly, quietly, and in the man- \ 
ner prescribed by naval regulations. J 

In every day life self-control and poise are just 
as important. They enable a man to avoid the 
rashness of anger, the impulses of fear, and the 
unwise volitions arising from strong emotional 
appeal. Self-control bridles the will and directs it 
into safe paths of action. 
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Poise prepares the mind to meet the shocks of fate 
with calmness and good judgment. It balances the 
scales of thought and regulates the pendulum of 
action. 

Mastery, the power of command, comes through 
self-control and poise, allied with strong will power, 
self-confidence, thorough preparation and developed 
initiative. It is the final test of power. Cromwell, 
Napoleon, Luther, Dickens, Beethoven and Tolstoi, 
each in his individual way, were masters of men. 
Men recognized them as leaders and accepted their 
leadership without question. They achieved the 
power of command over the bodies, the minds or 
the souls of men. 

By culture and education of the will we arrive 
at self-control. One patient goes through a dental 
operation screaming with pain. Another, though 
feeling the pain just as sharply, by force of will 
remains silent. One mother, in an abandonment of 
grief, grows wildly hysterical over the body of her 
child. Another, with a heart as fiercely torn asunder, 
by force of will controls her grief and retains her 
normal sanity. One man succumbs to a fury of 
passion when mistreated or outgeneraled. The wiser 
man exercises self-control, and sets his brain to \ 
work to remedy the harm that has been done him. ^ J * j ^ 

f Self-control is not a gift. It is the result of per- WjtJ^ * 
sistent will training. You can escape the results of 
anger by forbidding anger. Simply say to yourself, 
"I will not allow myself to give way to anger." The 
first time and the second time and the third, per- 
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haps, when irritating conditions arise, your emo- 
tions may over-ride the will. With a strong, per- 
sistent effort, backed by reason and calm judgment, 
you can bring the emotions and impulses under com- 
plete control of the will. Such a condition is imme- 
diately felt in increased efficiency and greater satis- 
faction with one's self. 

Poise is also purely a matter of training. To 
some extent it results from a true mental perspec- 
tive. In too many lives the affairs of the moment 
are allowed to assume such gigantic proportions as 
to obscure all view of the past or of the future. 
This distorted vision tends to make of every unfor- 
tunate incident a calamity and of every trifling fail- 
ure a tragedy. Poise remedies all of this. It stops 
to reflect that the failure of today can be made the 
stepping stone to success tomorrow ; that the losses 
of today are no greater than the losses from which 
you recovered in times past; that the sorrows or 
disappointments or burdens of the present will 
adjust themselves in due time. Poise results from 
keeping this true philosophy always uppermost in 
the mind, and having the vision clear to see your 
daily work in its true perspective. 

X~ If an unavoidable accident happens, expend your 

energy not in bewailing it, but in remedying the 

lF+ygfif* *XP damage done so far as possible. If you suffer a 

^ bereavement or a disappointment, do not allow your 

\^\V J mind to focus itself upon this event to the exclusion 

* of all others. Since sorrow or regret will avail noth- 
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ing, deliberately force the mind into other channels 
of activity. If fate deals you a heavy blow, "pick 
yourself up" and try again. The persistent practice 
of these principles will give you an enviable poise. 

Mastery is not so simple of accomplishment as 
either self-control or poise. It is a power which is 
of slow growth. Self-mastery — the power to com- 
mand one's self, comes first. The power to com- 
mand others will surely follow if rightly cultivated. 

In the acquirement of mastery, as in the develop- 
ment of other mental functions, conscious, persist- 
ent effort is essential. Study your own weaknesses, 
building them into strength. Study your own capa- 
bilities, building them into power. Study your asso- 
ciates, their power, their weaknesses and their preju- 
dices ; learn how to bend them to your will by mas- 
tery. Study children, for there you will see man- 
hood in the making. Create for yourself that asset 
known as influence, for influence is only another 
form of mastery. 

All of these things, self-control, mastery, poise, 
initiative, seem, at the beginning of work towards 
mental efficiency, to be very indistinct and intangible. 
The further you study your own mental processes, 
however, the more clearly they become defined. 
After a time you will find it just as easy to lay hold 
of and use a mental process, form or correct a men- 
tal habit and acquire mental training along predeter- 
mined lines as it is to model in clay, hammer silver 
into usable shapes, or learn the laws of science. & 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

I Every effect has its cause. The sun "rises" be- 
l cause the earth turns around. The flower grows 

Vi^\ i because the forces of nature — the sun, the rain, 
» ' the earth's fertility and its own organic life — cause 

growth. The lion hunts his prey because of hun- 
ger. Man laughs because of a pleasant or ridiculous 
thought. 

One of the valuable lessons which may be learned 
from running an automobile or a motor boat is to 
learn to look for causes first before beginning to 
apply remedies. If one cylinder misses fire, find out 
(first) which cylinder it is; (second) what is the 
matter; (third) apply the remedy. After all this 
is only a practical application of analysis and syn- 
thesis. 

Every man seeking earnestly to better his condi- 
tion or widen his mental area or increase his per* 
sonal power, ought to be able to see tangible results 
right along; not every day, perhaps, but certainly 
every month and every year. If he cannot, then it 
is time to stop the engine and see just where the 
trouble lies. Then he will be in a position to rem*. 
\ edy it. 
« u Just as there is a cause for every failure, so there 
s\ i 1° • is a cause for every success. It is wise to know the 
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causes' for both in order that you may avoid the 
one and seek the other. If you are bowling, along 
smoothly enough now, but want -to reach something 
bigger, something higher, something more worth 
while, first study the effect you seek, discover the 
cause or causes which can be reasonably relied on 
to bring about the result desired, then make a deter- 
mined effort to bring those causes to bear on your 
own life. 

Suppose you are seeking political preferment. An 
investigation shows that one of the greatest causes 
of success in that field is personal popularity. Now 
a man does not simply happen to be popular. It is 
an effect which has definite causes, just as typhoid 
fever and religious fanaticism have. An analysis 
will show you that some of the causes are personal 
contact with people ; a knowledge and good memory 
for their personal affairs, family, etc. ; a ready sym- 
pathy with their aspirations, their joys and their 
sorrows; an avoidance of all antagonism where pos- 
sible ; a pleasant smile and a word of greeting always 
ready for friends and acquaintances; and as much i 
personal advertising as possible. — 

It is on such little things as remembering the 
name and age of Bob Smith's baby; concurring in 
John Brown's views on matrimonial legislation; 
signing Miss Jones' petition for equal suffrage in 
the Philippines; and remembering that Col. Jack- 
son fought at Bull Run, that personal popularity 
waxes and grows fat. 
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If there is a desirable opening about to occur 
and you want to fill it, there is a cause which will 
bring about just that effect. Find the cause. Find 
it before another does. Then work heart and soul 
to bring that cause into action to secure the effect 
of your selection. 

If you are a manufacturer and have a merchan- 
dising problem to solve, don't bother about the 
effect; seek the cause. Find out how others have 
solved this problem or similar ones in their busi- 
ness. Sift out these causes until only the most 
effective are left. , 

Apply these principles to your business; or bet- 
ter still, from them form a better, broader, safer 
plan of campaign particularly applicable to your 
own business in its present condition. Then when 
youi own judgment tells you that you have worked 
out the best possible "cause" to produce the effect 
of success, put that cause plan into action and do 
not quit striking sledge hammer blows with it until 
your business has grown to the strength and dimen- 
sions which you desired for it. 

Perhaps you are a railroad man grappling with 
a difficult traffic problem. Your way to achieve- 
ment lies along exactly the same lines. Study effect 
to get at the cause. Create cause to produce greater 
effects. Get down to bed rock in your investigation. 
Unearth every fact which may have a bearing on 
the case — whether it comes from the statistics of 
your own road, from your competitor or from 
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your patrons. Analyze, compare, combine, reason. 
Then put right causes to work and "keep on the 
job." Results will follow just as surely as water 
flows down hill. 

If the record of your life work has been disap- 
pointing up to date, do not be discouraged. Go 
down to the very foundation of things for the cause. 
Are you unpopular? Do you lack preparation? 
Are you without sufficient initiative? Are you 
afraid? Education faulty? Health poor? Envi- 
ronment distasteful? Will weak? 

Don't spare yourself. If you would cure you 
must be prepared to search honestly for your per- 
sonal ulcers of failure and operate for their 
removal. The operation may be painful, but it will 
cure you of the diseases of stagnation and failure. 

If you are already well up on the ladder of suc- 
cess, but find yourself unable to move up a single 
rung further, the remedy is identical. Find the 
cause; remove the obstacle; set a cause to work 
which will help you to rise to still higher things. 

In your study of others, cause and effect has 
the same bearing. If a man is dishonest, there is 
a well defined cause. If a man is irritable or dis- 
agreeable, there is a cause. If a man is phenome- 
nally successful, there is a cause; if a man is cold 
and unapprochable, there is a cause. Control these 
causes and you control the man. 
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C l V* REPRESSION AND EXPRESSION. 

Many children are so unfortunate as to be taught 
repression from earliest childhood. Their path- 
way in life is fenced throughout with don'ts. With 
them the negative looms ever large and insistent. 

Don't and Can't are very near relatives. Do 
and Can are their natural enemies. If parents 
teach repression and a child still grows to be suc- 
cessful at maturity, you may be sure that it is in 
spite of, not because of, early training. 

Nature insistently and persistently demands 
expression. Hence it is that some brains, long 
shrouded in dull, gloomy habits will suddenly blos- 
som out into beautiful activity. Nature has at 
, . last conquered and secured expression for the soul 
^\,\ within. 

i- Expression is positive. It is the outward mani- 
\fa testation of inward impulses. It is the only 
\\ % medium which can interpret the individual. It is the 
greatest of all stimulants to mental growth. 

Every honest, earnest, intelligent effort is suc- 
cessful. That is a thought which you should never 
lose sight of. The man who attempts to scale a 
mountain top, exerts his utmost efforts and is 
forced to turn back before reaching the goal, has 
accomplished far more than the man in the valley 
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who, though aspiring to climb the mountain, takes 
it for granted that the feat is impossible. The 
climber adds something to his mental stature by 
trying. The wisher violates and weakens his best 
instincts by giving up without an effort. 

If there is music in your soul; express it! Never 
mind if another does sing or play better than you t 

do. Sing, your song! Play your piece! Write 
your book! Live your life! We cannot all be a 
Melba, a Paderewski, a Tennyson, or a Balzac ; but 
you can be you! There is nothing more certain 
than that you must give expression to the thoughts 
and emotions you have before they can be of bene- 
fit to yourself or to any; one else. Both the indi- | 
vidual and the world loses by repression. — t *^ 

That man is most valuable to the world who gives f*l>T~lvJ 
freest expression to his own right impulses. Those Vvi**S 2*Y ^t 
who are most valuable receive the highest rewards. 
Therefore, a man's own selfish interests lead him 
always to expression, rather than to repression, if 
he will but look at Life's plainly lettered sign posts. 
Expression means life and growth. Repression 
means decay. 

Recognize this law in your own life. Drag out 
those thoughts and impulses which you have so 
carefully repressed. Submit them to the light. If 
they will not bear close examination, get rid of them 
once and for all. Do not allow them to clutter up 
your brain indefinitely. If they are good and 
worthy, put them into action. Give them expres- 
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sion. If another laughs at your effort, sing on. If 
your song rings true, it will somewhere find its 
echo in another's life. If your pencil draws only 
crude pictures, keep working. Eventually either 
you will create a masterpiece, or the divine spark of 
desire will cease to glow. In either case you are the « 
winner for having tried. J 



WHAT, HOW AND WHY. 

Three questions constantly arise in every grow- 
ing life, What? How? Why? They relate with 
equal force to past, present and future. They are 
the picks and the spades of language. With them 
we dig for facts. 

History is principally valuable to us as individ- 
uals, because of the biography it has produced. Our 
help in solving life's problems, comes from the man # 

— not from the nation. >f\*^ 13*** **. 4 h \ ~ 

The first thing we ask about any historical char- 1 I 
acter is "What did he do?" We demand a sum-- ^£ VS 

mary of his achievements, and from that summary rA** 
we determine whether or not the chronicle of hi> 
life holds anything of value to us. "What did he 
do?" That is the question — not who was he. We 
pass lightly over the names of a dozen Egyptian 
monarchs (mighty in their day, no doubt), because 
history tells of nothing really kingly which they 
have done; yet we pause with respect at the name 
of Cheops, because thousands of years ago he was 
a mighty pyramid builder, and his work inspires 
wonder today. The name of Andrew Johnson rings 
faint in our ears; but the homely figure of "Benja- 
min Franklin, printer," gathers no dimness with the 
passing years. One occupied the President's chair. 
It was too large for him. The other as ambassa- 
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dor to France overflowed his office and made an 
indelible impress upon French as well as American 

T , I*** hiSt0ry 

J**f ' *"* We may indeed ask of a man of our time "WHO 

.^ is he?" What we really mean is "What has he 

^.iK ** done?" John D. Rockefeller starting with nothing, 

* built up a fortune of staggering proportions and 

organized a corporation strong enough to grapple 
with the government itself. He has done things 
worth while. We may* disapprove of his methods, 
but we must respect his ability, his power, his per- 
sonality. In Clara Barton as a woman, we are but 
slightly interested. To the memory of Clara Bar- 
ton of the Red Cross, we bow uncovered heads. 
Rudyard Kipling as a companion may prove 
decidedly disagreeable; yet he stirs our souls with 
words, and by that token demands our deference. 
They are giants, all, standing above the crowd, 
because of the things they have done. 

Of the future we also demand an answer to our 
What. "What shall I do?" is the question which 
constantly confronts every human being. We solve 
it largely by asking of those around us and those 
who have gone before "What has he done?" The 
successful experience of others is our own best 
guide. 

* X W ^ ^ e man °* act * on t ' le "What" question is only 
Jf> *** ■' a preliminary. It only paves the way for the more 

vital, searching questions, Why and How. How 

analyzes the method, the means and the course of 
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action. Why carries us down at once to motives 
and causes. 

Tell a man of bright, active intellect that a cer- 
tain thing of moment has been accomplished, and 
sharp as the echo of a rifle's crack his mind leaps 
out with the question, "How ?" "A wonderful sell- 
ing organization has been perfected" you say; 
"How?" demands his brain with lightning quick- 
ness. An appalling calamity has happened ; "How ?" 
he demands. A wonderful scientific result has been 
achieved; "How?" comes the echo. The alert able 
mind is always seeking to know the way which oth- 
ers have followed. It is constantly on the lookout 
for sign posts by which to direct its own course. 

Some one has wisely said: "The mastery of the 
way to do things is the accomplishment which counts 
for future work." The question "how" is the 
expression of a desire for that knowledge. The man 
who has ever a how on the tip of his tongue is a 
builder. He is gathering his materials. 

Many are content when they have had answers 
to the questions What and How. The master 
builder is not. "Why?" he asks. Tell me the rea- 
son, the motive, the impelling force! Why was 
this method used? The answer may show that 
there are better methods today. Why was this 
course chosen? Experience may have pointed out 
a shorter road. Why was this plan followed? An 
analysis may show just how that plan will greatly 
benefit you. 
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Your knowledge of any event is not complete 
until the answers of these three questions are com- 
plete. When you know precisely what has hap- 
pened, how it was brought about, and why it 
occurred, you have all the elements ready for build- 
ing your own structure of action. If these elements 
have proved faulty, you know just what to discard 
and avoid in your own life. If they are strong and 
good, they form that many valuable building stones 
^^ * or future work. 
® r* The man who is not original in some things is 

jf* hopelessly commonplace. He can never rise much 
jV^ +yff above his fellows. The man who attempts to be 

Original in all things is equally hopeless. No one 
intellect is equal to that task. Between the stolid 
stupidity of the one and the freakish inefficiency 
of the other lies a golden mean. This middle 
ground is best arrived at by way of analysis, syn- 
thesis and reason. Learn the what, the why and 
the how of others' actions. Bring to bear on these 
the result of your observation and experience in 
other lines. Then plan your work accordingly. 
*— In applying the three great questions, what, how 
and why, to the future, their character is materially 
changed. Asked of the past or present, they involve 
analysis of actions into elements. Applied to the 
future they involve synthesis of elements into a line 
of action leading to a completed whole. The fast 
lengthening shadows of personality cast towards 
the past are reversed and projected upon the screen 
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of the future. Thus are we furnished the outline — 
the frame work for future accomplishment. When 
these shadows fall fair and clean cut, we are safe 
in travelling the road towards which they point. 
When they are grotesque, dim or uncertain, it is a 
danger signal. Under such conditions, we must 
build our own new road guided by accumulated 
knowledge and trustworthy experience. 

Every mass movement of the people, every com- 
mercial exploit of note, every accomplishment in 
invention, art or science, yields up its secret causes 
when confronted by the insistent what, how and 
why. If a nation arouses itself out of a long sleep 
and engages in a French Revolution, these ques- 
tions reveal the true history of that event. In like 
manner the proper and thorough analysis of move- 
ments now in full swing will show exactly which 
direction they are most likely to take, and what 
the final result will be. 
r* Study men. Study conditions. Study yourself. 
Analyze the past, the present and the future. Do 
not be afraid to dig with your what and how and 
why. Keep them busy getting down to the roots 
of truth. 



ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS. 

Analysis is the separation of a composite thing 
into its elements; the resolving of knowledge into 
its component parts. Synthesis is the exact oppo- 
site. It consists in combining elements to form a 
composite whole. Analysis tears down. Synthesis 
builds up. 

In your work of constructing mental power, you 
must first tear down your old mental structures, 
i. e., analyze them, and thus gather building mate- 
rial. As the quarryman blasts huge blocks of gran- 
ite from the mountain that a massive building may 
be erected, so must you dig deep into the heart of 
things for your foundation in truth. Gathering the 
stones of Knowledge as they lie scattered here and 
there, you must fit them carefully together and 
cement them by your own ability and understand- 
ing. 
\\A Nature always leads you forward. If you go 
4 „ \ • back it is your own fault. You must do your part, 
j * else Nature's best efforts will prove unavailing. 

ft* This is true in mental things as well as in physical. 

Great thoughts, great inventions, great enter- 
prises never spring full grown from the brain of 
any man. The thoughts and acts of the greatest 
genius on earth are built upon the thoughts and 
acts and knowledge of the millions of mortals who 
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have gone before, and of his own study and experi- 
ence in preceding years. The same sources from 
which he gained his material and his inspiration are 
open to you. 

If a machine runs there is a reason for it. If the 
machine stops there is a reason for that also. To 
repair the machine and make it run again, you first 
locate the cause of the trouble. You analyze the 
machine and its defect. Then you are in a position 
to repair it intelligently. It is exactly the same 
with mankind. If one man has made a failure of 
his life, there is a reason. If another has made 
a wonderful business success, there is a reason — 
a cause which has produced that effect. If you 
would find that cause, analyze that man's business 
and his life. Then analyze the business and the life 
of the unsuccessful man. The essential points of 
difference will show the elements of success in the 
life of the one and the elements of failure in the 
life of the other. 

When you seek to reach a certain attainment, it 
is the part of wisdom to begin by a thorough analy- 
sis, which will show just what is included in that 
attainment. Follow that by an exhaustive study of 
causes which will produce the result desired. You 
will then have a clearly outlined path to follow and 
can do your work without guess work and with 
certainty of results. 

Analysis is the route which leads from effect 
to cause. Nothing is more helpful than the appli- 
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cation of analysis to the problems of everyday life. 
It furnishes a ready solution to most of life's prob- 
lems. If you find some defect in your business, 
analyze that defect; separate it into its elements; 
go down to the very root of things following every 
effect to the cause which produced it. An exami- 
nation of these causes will quickly show you the 
remedy. 

Are you dissatisfied with your life, with your 
profession, with your income, with your location? 
Trace this dissatisfaction down to its elemental 
source. Find out what is the matter. Then begin 
with these elements and by synthesis construct a 
mental picture of just what conditions will be nec- 
essary to produce contentment. Now you have the 
two towers between which to erect a suspension 
bridge across the river of Obstacles, leading from 
dissatisfaction and unfavorable conditions on the 
one side to contentment and favorable conditions 
on the other. 
] ** This is exactly the principle upon which the 
skilled workman proceeds in repairing a compli- 
cated piece of mechanism. In his work he has a 
lesson for you. First he examines the machine to 
find out precisely what is wrong. Next he figures 
out just how many different conditions might bring 
about that result. Then he tests each part which 
could possibly be at fault until at last he locates 
the seat of the trouble. This method of analysis 
leads him straight to the defect, and having once 
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located the source of the trouble, the matter of 
repair is usually easy. In nine cases out of ten, it 
is not so hard to remedy a defect as it is to locate 
it. 

In all of the affairs of life it pays to stop and 
analyze a condition before seeking to remedy it. 
It may seem easier to discharge an office boy for 
incompetency than to inquire into the causes for his 
negligence and correct them, yet there are many 
reasons why the latter is generally the better course. 
It may save the training of another boy. It will 
probably help your present boy along towards bet- 
ter things. It will make you a better judge of 
character. 

In studying this question of analysis be sure 
that you get all of the way to the bottom. If a 
basket of groceries is missing, it is not enough to 
find the thief. The wise man goes further ' and 
finds out why he stole; and why he was hungry; 
and why he was out of work ; and how he got away 
with the basket without being seen; and who was 
with him. This is well illustrated in the systems 
used in two large competing factories. In the first 
of these, if a workman is hurt, his foreman is 
required to report only the nature of the accident 
and who was at fault. In the second, the superin- 
tendent insists on knowing each time not only what 
his injuries are and how they were received, but 
also what particular machine was in use; exactly 
how the accident occurred; what similar accidents 
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are on record; whether this accident could by 
any means have been guarded against; and what 
steps have been taken to prevent similar accidents 
in future. The result of this thorough analysis 
of conditions which lead to accidents is that the sec- 
ond factory, though much larger than the first, has 
less than half as many accidents. By analyzing 
the effects they have eliminated the causes. 

One of the greatest inventors of the age depends 
solely upon analysis for his inspiration. 

Analysis is like mathematics — the more you know 
of it and the of tener you practice it, the easier it is 
to work quickly, surely and accurately. Ask the 
average boy or girl to multiply 998 by 357 mentally 
and the child will stare at you incredulously and 
say that he cannot do it. Let the same child be 
trained in rapid mental calculation and he will at 
once see that the product will be 357,000, less 714, 
or 356,286. In the same way, the man who is 
untrained analytically will balk at a problem, the 
solution of which would be almost self-evident to 
the man trained in analysis. 

Did you ever, as a child, untangle a skein of 
yarn? That is analysis. Did you ever build houses 
with building blocks? That is synthesis. Those 
two homely similes may help you to keep these 
great forces in mind and properly direct their use 
in your every day problems, both large and small. 
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DIVISION OF WORK. ^ 



Sometimes when the total amount of work to be 
done seems appalling, the difficulty of the task is 
more apparent than real. It is in such cases that 
division of the task into several parts will prove 
of help to you. 

The mere separation of a big task into a number 
of smaller ones helps. In this way the worker is 
able to see and to accurately measure his progress. 
This affords encouragement and an incentive to con- 
tinue until the task is completed. 

There is another material benefit derived from 
dividing a complicated task. The division acts as 
an analysis of the work to be done. As the pro- 
gressive steps of the work unfold, what appeared at 
first to be an undertaking almost impossible of 
accomplishment, resolves itself into a series of 
smaller problems, each one of which can be solved 
individually without difficulty until at last the whole 
is accomplished. ** * j. 

This division of work is like progress in climb- ""^ ^J+f™ 
ing a high mountain. From the plain below its 
sides appear as almost sheer walls of rock. An 
attempt to scale its sides may seem suicidal. Yet 
as the climber mounts up over one shelf after 
another, hand holds and clefts and ridges appear 
which can be distinguished only as we come to 
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them, until at last the summit itself yields to the 
persistence of the climber. 

Dividing work is closely akin to systematizing 
it. When you find a formidable task before you, 
so divide it that part can be accomplished today, 
part tomorrow, and so on, until the task is com- 
plete. Often this very simple method of work will 
prevent an unusual task from crowding aside your 
regular work and seriously injuring your continuity 
of effort in other directions. 

On the other hand, collocation helps. When you 
have an infinite number of little things to do, each 
unimportant in itself, you will find that by collect- 
ing them into groups as nearly related as possible 
they will be much more easily disposed of and will 
require less of your time. In this, as in the divi- 
sion of your larger tasks, you gain confidence and 
courage to go on by noting the material progress 
of your work, and there is no time lost in deciding 
"what next?" 

Do not allow any more time for the accomplish- 
ment of one division of a large task, or for a group 
of small tasks, than is positively necessary. Form 
a habit of time saving. Put each task through in 
the least possible time which will suffice for doing 
it well. You can always find good use for any sur- 
plus time thus created. It is just such bits of sur- 
plus time which have paved the way to success for 
many an earnest worker. Someway, somehow, 
make them work for you. 



'lfc 



^^•jH^ concentration. 



Concentration, as applied to the mind, consists 
in focusing all of one's mental strength on the one 
paramount task in hand. It is the great conqueror 
of difficulties; the great maker of opportunities. 

If the average man wants to find out how wo fully 
lacking he is in concentrative power, he has only 
to try to deliberately focus his mind for ten min- 
utes upon any mental task. Let us suppose he is 
studying an architect's plans for his new home. 
Although it is vitally important that he give those 
plans the closest possible scrutiny, he will find his 
thoughts gliding away in a dozen different direc- 
tions. The big fireplace in the living room will 
remind him of jolly outside campfires, and off his 
thoughts will go, romping away over snow covered 
hills and through tangled pine forests. Or perhaps 
the back porch will suggest the back yard and that 
in turn a garden; so away go his thoughts again, 
reveling in green beans and radishes, utterly 
unmindful of the neglected house plans. 

The brain is like a steam engine or a dynamo. It 
can generate just so much power and no more. If 
that power can be controlled, concentrated, and 
applied to one subject at a time, it will accomplish 
marvels ; but if vagrant thoughts go rushing out in 
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a score of different directions, the power is so dif- 
fused and scattered that nothing of consequence can 
13 be accomplished. ^vh^Y^ l^ 

r3 1 f ^ ^°°^ wa ^ to * est y° ur own P ower °* concentra- 
w tion is to listen to a sermon or technical lecture, and 

y^Ajfr** try to see for how long at one time you can shut out 

% L5| ot her thoughts and concentrate your whole atten- 

I ^ * tion upon the words of the speaker. The chances 
are you will be astonished at the way your mind 
will stray even though you make every effort to fix 
it upon the thoughts being expressed. At the end 
of that lecture try to construct in sequence the 
thoughts brought out by the speaker. How much 
or how little of his talk you can remember will f ^ 

be an exact indication of the degree of concentra- rili+S ** ^ s * * 
tion brought to bear upon it. -" ^r 

lY It is concentration which enables one student to 

\»**t * ' master a difficult lesson by reading it once. It is 
lack of concentration which causes his fellow stu- 
dent to spend hours over the same lesson, with but 
indifferent results. 

It is concentration which enables a business man 
to overcome stupendous difficulties and build up a 
huge and successful business, while another man 
apparently more able fails dismally in accomplish- 
ing a similar task. 

It is concentration which enables one executive 
to carry a huge mass of business detail with energy 
to spare, while another man, with scattered mental 
forces, goes down, crushed under the load.J 
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Concentration arises from one of two things : an 
absorbing interest in the subject under considera- 
tion, or a deliberate mental effort, resulting in so 
controlling one's thoughts that mind power is 
focussed on only one thing at a time. One is an 
unconscious, the other a conscious control. With 
practice either becomes a habit. 

Manifestly, it is conscious thought control, the 
successful effort of the will to control and direct 
thought, which is of greatest value. The will is the 
general, the thoughts the soldiers. It is the strength 
and controlling power of the general which must 
weld these thoughts into a compact well disciplined 
effective army which on command will attack each 
of life's problems in turn and win continuous vic- 
tory over difficulties. 
'pjp* The whole matter of concentration, then, sim- 
f \f^^ ' mers itself down to will training. Every time you 
1 f? make a determined effort to control your thoughts, 
fi^ 1j ^ gather them all in from their widespread activities 

and force them to work solely on the matter in mind, 
you are adding strength to your will and making 
automatic concentration easier. 

You must depend largely on your own ingenuity 
to find the best methods for increasing your powers 
of concentration. If you are fond of mathematics, 
solving intricate problems mentally is most excel- 
lent practice. It forces you to concentrate in order 
to carry these trains of figures to a successful solu- 
tion. The more difficult the problems you can do in 
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this way and the more accurate the results, the more 
effective your concentration. 

Games such as chess, bridge whist, etc., are help- 
ful in acquiring concentration, providing the player 
makes it a point to acquire greater proficiency with 
each game played. 
T^ After all, however, there is no better way to 
j acquire concentration than to make a determined 
^ X •!? effort, day after day, in your regular work, to keep 
\ your thoughts in leash and make them work 

together on the thing you have in mind. If you 
are the manager of a great business, try to direct 
all of the force of your mind on your executive 
problems, forgetting golf and family matters and 
personal gain for the time being. If you kre a cor- 
respondent, bring every thought to bear on each 
letter as it is being written ; in imagination lead the 
man you are writing to into your office, seat him 
before you and "look him in the eye" as you write. 
If you are a banker, call all your thoughts to bear 
upon each loan, each investment, each banking prob- 
lem as it is brought before you. If you are a sales- 
man, bring all the thought force there is in you to 
bear on every single sale, large or small. That 
is the sort of concentration which spells success. 

There are men who spend so much time and men- 
tal energy over trivial matters that they have no 
time left for the big things which are worth while. 
Tackle the big things first. Leave the small time- 
killers for others. 



SUGGESTION. 

Suggestion, as here used, is an impulse received 
by the brain from without which tends to develop 
a 1 new thought or cause some change in will or 
action. Or, conversely, an impulse deliberately set 
in motion by your own volition to affect the thought 
or action of another. 

The process of suggestion is continuous. It may 
be conscious or unconscious. A suggestion may 
arise in the mind from contact with any person or 
thing, animate or inanimate, from surrounding con- 
ditions or from the forces of nature. Suggestions 
may also be received either consciously or uncon- 
sciusly. It will be seen then that suggestion is a 
very broad subject, underlying and honeycombing 
all mental processes. We shall confine ourselves 
to just one phase of the subject; that is, the ability 
to so direct your thoughts and actions as to con- 
sciously influence the actions of others in the direc- 
tion you choose. 

You may be sitting alone perfectly contented 
and at ease in mind and spirit. For the moment 
your every need is satisfied. Let a friend approach 
with empty hands and say, "Will you have an 
apple," and you promptly decline ; but let that friend 
bring a tempting basket of fruit up to you, where 
the pleasing odor of ripened apples reaches your 
nostrils and say in a decided tone of expectancy: 
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"It is a long time until dinner. Have an apple." 
Almost instinctively you yield to his suggestion 
carried to the brain by ear, eye and nostril. In 
the same way, you may be oblivious to the heat until 
you see another mopping the perspiration from his 
forehead. This suggestion carries an idea to your 
brain and you at once become conscious of unpleas- 
antly excessive heat. 

Suggestion inspires action which would not take 
place otherwise. It becomes evident then, that 
by a judicious use of suggestion you can in a meas- 
ure cause others to act as you wish them to. The 
greater your understanding and control of this force 
of suggestion, the more you can influence others. 

There are many different instruments of sugges- 
tion. Words, written or spoken, are the most 
important. Personal actions come next. Inanimate 
things and surrounding conditions come last. 

The successful salesman is master of the power 
of suggestion as applied to inducing purchases. He 
spreads his wares before the buyer's eyes, fixing his 
attention. He then calls attention in a skillful man- 
ner to the advantages to be derived from the use 
of these wares, thus creating desire. By skillful 
arguments of price, delivery, special quality, etc., 
he brings about a determination to buy. At every 
point he has been using to the utmost, the power 
of suggestion. . It begins when he opens his sam- 
ples before the customer, and ends when he places 
his pencil in the hands of the customer with a sug- 
gestion to sign the order. 
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There is nothing particularly difficult in the study 
of suggestion. You have only to look around you 
with a mind awake, and you will see evidence all 
about you of the power of suggestion as affecting 
your oysrn life, and you will see how your own sug- 
gestions are reaching out and influencing others. 
Pick up these scattered threads, one by one. In 
your own life learn to avoid or to resist those sug- 
gestions which do you harm, and to be on the alert 
for those which confer a benefit. On the other 
hand, strive to increase your sphere of influence by 
a growing knowledge of the underlying rules gov- 
erning this force of suggestion. 

Here, again, analysis and synthesis and the study ~* - 

of cause and effect, come into play. Take your own ^ ^J 
apparently spontaneous actions. Why do you like" j 
one person and dislike another on first acquaintance ? ' 
"There is something about him I don't like," you JVUMi 2Ll .. I C 
say. That is not enough; what is that something? 
Is it a tone of voice, a trick of speech, telltale face 
lines, shabby clothing, soiled hands, affectation, a 
resemblance to some one else whom you do not like 
perhaps? Follow this suggestion to its source and 
resolve it to its elements. Among other things you 
may learn to yourself avoid the very things which 
have made this stranger unattractive to you. 

This power of suggestion has an even greater 
force upon a group of people than upon one indi- 
vidual. You have seen one yawn in a crowd start 
an epidemic of yawns by the mere power of sug- 
gestion. One frightened depositor at a bank win- 
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daw has started a panic which wrecked the institu- 
tion. The lifting of one hat in a vast throng may 
cause every head to be uncovered. A tattered blood 
stained battle flag stirs the very depths of our 
natures, because of its suggestion of bravery and , 
conflict. *J 

In view of these far-reaching effects of sugges- 
tion, it is worth careful study and practice leading 
to its mastery. Try suggestion first in small mat- 
ters in which results may be most readily observed. 
Since positive suggestion is always more powerful 
than negative suggestion, try always to put your 
suggestions into positive form. If a child is doing 
something of which you disapprove, suggest some- 
thing else to do which will take up all his energy. 
If a workman is using a dangerous method, suggest 
a safe one. In other words, it is easier to chance 
the course of action than to stop action entirely, 
just as it is easier to deflect a bullet than to stop 
it. 

As you practice conscious suggestion and become 
proficient in its use, you will be astonished at its 
wonderful power and the wide range which it cov- 
ers. Sometimes a carefully made suggestion will 
accomplish what no end of argument or persuasion 
could have achieved. Frequently a very slight 
action on your part will, by the strong power of 
suggestion, induce exactly the action you desire in 
others. 
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Indirect suggestion, or suggestion which is not ^ £ 5^ c i - 
obvious, often brings the best of results. The mas- 
sive bank door suggests strength and security, thus 
making a strong appeal for deposits. The clever 
sleight-of-hand performer manages, by voice, look 
and gesture, to direct the attention of his audience 
to his left hand at the exact moment when his 
right deftly executes a change. The skilful home 
maker keeps her family gathered together on a 
winter's evening by making the fireside and the 
reading table and the games so suggestive of com- 
fort and entertainment that no one of the family 
will care to fare forth in the hope of finding other 
diversions. +*" 

These things are the mere elementals in the use 
of suggestion. You can so train yourself in the 
principles of suggestion as to largely control the 
actions of those around you in great things as well 
as in small. You can, by a word, a look, or even 
a thought, powerfully effect the wills and the actions 
of those about you. You can turn dislike into cor- 
diality, hinderance into help and refusal into accept- 
ance. All this lies not so much in acquiring new 
power, as in recognizing, directing and strengthen- 
ing the power you now have. 

The real secret of the power of suggestion is that 
it stirs up the will of its object, and points out a 
line of possible action. Thus suggestion gets 
results, because it acts directly upon the master 
force, without intervention and without antagonism. 



PERSISTENCY. 

a m \** There are hundreds of "starters" to every one 

fi^I . "finisher." It is one thing to conceive and plan a 

■ £ % I *W great piece of work, but quite another to face and 

WoX* *iQ overcome the manifold difficulties in the way of 

** 7+ H • accomplishment In every walk of life persistency, 

tF rightly directed, surely wins. 

The salesman seeks an order. He is rebuffed. 
He holds his ground until he has stated his case. 
Then he calls again and again. Sooner or later, 
he is almost sure to land an order from the pros- 
pect who at first seemed hopeless. 

An inventor has an idea. Patiently and persist- 
ently he works it out through weeks and months 
and years, perhaps, of heart-breaking experiments 
and tests. At last his machine is complete, and a 
success. Honor and profit come to the inventor. 
Yet few of those who are loud in his praise have 
any idea of the suffering he has gone through and 
the persistency which carried him to the goal, the 
very keynote of success. 
^j Take care not to start things which you cannot 
finish or which are not worth while ; but once hav- 
ing started a task, put your whole heart and mind 
into its completion. If obstacles confront you, 
put them aside or go around. If you suffer defeat, 
'take another start and try again. If aids you had 
counted on fail you, secure others and go ahead. 
Finish your job. 



> 



<&, lH SYMPATHY. 

Sympathy as here used refers to an intelligent ' 
understanding of the motives, aims and desires of 
another. Such an understanding generally mani- 
fests itself in helpful words and deeds. 

In order to write a business letter with 100% 
pulling power you must have a well-defined con- 
ception of the person who is to receive that letter ; 
his surroundings; his circumstances; his sorrows; 
his pleasures ; his problems. In short, you must 
get in sympathy with him, consider matters from 
his point of view and then write such a letter as 
will be in accord with his views and needs. 

If you are calling on a man in person, try to put 
yourself in his place for a time. Take a look at 
the world through his eyes. If your business is 
of importance, you should endeavor to learn all 
that you can of him before meeting him. Knowl- 
edge of his business characteristics, his history, his 
home and social life, his recreations, his strong 
points and his failings will all help to get you in 
sympathy with him. It will help you to quickly 
form a basis of mutual interest and desires on 
which business can be successfully secured. -* 

Sympathy prevents arguments, preserves har- 
mony and promotes confidence. It bridges differ- 
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ences of race, creed and attainment. It decreases 
friction and stimulates co-operative action. It is a 
y constructive force. 

J^rfil** y Intolerance is born of ignorance. Sympathy has 

its birth in knowledge and understanding. The 
frown of the Italian fruit vender probably does not 
mean that he is angry with you for buying his fruit. 
It is more likely that he is struggling to understand 
the unfamiliar English language, and frowning 
because he may not serve you well. The business 
man who greets you crisply and dismisses your 
proposition with a curt negative may have left a 
very dear child sick at his home this morning. The 
correspondent who writes you an unpleasant letter 
may have worries of such magnitude that some of 
their sharpness has crept into his letter unawares. 
There is a residence near Denver which stands 
on a slight elevation. One of the rooms in that 
house has three windows facing respectively east, 
north and west. If you stand in that room and 
look east, you see a broad stretch of level prairie. 
If you look from the north window you see a pleas- 
ant little creek flashing along between willow- 
fringed banks. If you look from the west window 
you see range upon range of stupendous rock- 
ribbed mountains, the purple top of the farthest 
ones being crowned with snow. Thus from the 
same room you see rolling prairies, peaceful brook 
or majestic mountains — according to your point of 
view. Sympathy consists in being able to look 
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from the same window from which your companion J 
views the world. 

The easiest, simplest way to get at another's 
viewpoint is to have him tell you of it. This, how- 
ever, is not always possible. In the absence of 
direct information you can generally take the facts 
of his every-day life, and by analyzing his actions 
and fitting them to his environment make a very 
close estimate of his point of view. Even so sim- 
ple a thing as one phrase in a letter may serve as a 
*t*4 splendid clue to his means, his education and his 
a || •employment. 
*"L V *« M ' I There is no profession, no business, no employ^! 
* I € men t * n which a sympathetic understanding of one's 
^y\*A v % environment and associates will not be of the great- 
est value. The judge can better and more justly 
perform the functions of his office if he has a broad 
knowledge of the conditions which surround men M 
in various walks of life, a deep sympathy for their 
aspirations, their limitations and their ideals, and a 
fine discrimination between the letter and the spirit 
of the law. The head of a great business can get 
vastly more from his selling force by studying their 
work and sending from time to time a letter full 
of ginger and g«od cheer which recognizes their 
difficulties and still braces them for a greater 
effort. The clerk who strives to understand the 
peculiarities of his customers and, by getting in 
sympathy wkh them, serve them better, is on the 
highway to promotion. 
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Get knowledge from study, observation and inter- 
course. Get understanding from knowledge. Get 
sympathy from understanding. Get success from 
sympathy. You see, there are many little streams, 
all running down the Valley of Effort and forming 
in the end the River of Success. Sympathy, con- 
ceived in knowledge and born of understanding, 
is one of these streams. 



INITIATIVE. _o \% 

}/ In olden days before the time of big corporations 
and highly systematized business methods, there was 
a much greater proportion of men who worked 
independently than there is to-day, while employes 
came in more direct contact with employers. The 
present day system of specialized work, a task for 
every one and every one to his task, t&ids to foster 
routine methods of thought and action, stifle initia- 
tive and make of the man a machine. As a result 
initiative, in its broad sense, is the .most sought- 
after trait in the business world. The supply of 
men capable of originating action is far below the 
demand", has been so for years, and is becoming 
more so every day. ■*—■*' 

Initiative is not a primary trait, but is the result 
of environment and culture. In the clerk who does 
routine work day after day, initiative is very liable 
to die of sheer starvation, while the boy who* is 
thrust upon the streets at an early age to battle 
with the world for his own existence will develop 
unusual resource and initiative, the extent of his 
mental training and the limitations of his physical 
environment being considered. He early learns to 
solve problems which would puzzle older heads 
unused to the hard battle for life which exists on 
the streets. 
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What the newsboy learns from involuntary expe- 
rience you can learn by deliberate effort. His ini- 
tiative is developed through the bitterness of neces- 
sity and along lines over which he generally exer- 
cises little control. Yours may be developed 
through study, accompanied by deliberate, deter- 
mined effort. It may also be directed into the lines 
most useful and desirable to you. The task is not 
an easy one. It requires infinite patience, a deter- 
mination which is not balked by a few repulses and \ 
a broad vision of the thing to be accomplished. — 

Initiative has its basis in self-reliance and receives 
its motive power from the will. The more things 
you can do for yourself without consulting or rely- 
ing on anyone else, the greater power of initiative 
you can generate. The quicker you can arrive at 
a decision the quicker you are in a position to act. 
The fundamentals of initiative, therefore, are self- 
confidence, decisiveness and will power. 

To cultivate initiative, begin with the smaller 
affairs of life and work toward the larger ones. 
Train yourself into a habit of quick, definite deci- 
sion. Do not allow yourself to waver in small mat- 
ters which are not vital. If you are making a pur- 
chase of wearing apparel and one article vies with 
another for your approval, don't hesitate. Use 
your best judgment and buy one of them. Having 
decided that question, forget it. If you are unde- 
cided where to go on your vacation, get all the 
information you can on the various places which 
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appeal to you, make a careful comparison of their 

advantages, then decide without hesitation on the 

% one which seems to best suit your needs and your \ 

*t,^ purse. 

OY"^ f T~ The point to bear in mind is this: the man who 

a / , W thinks quickly and clearly, and acts promptly and 

' l decisively, is not so liable to make a mistake in his 

decision as the man who hesitates and comes to a 
complete standstill before every problem pre- 
sented. First impressions, when based on attentive 
consideration, are very apt to be correct impres- 
sions. Therefore hesitation gains nothing for you. 
On the other hand it wastes time and weakens the 
will. 

By observing your own habits a few days you 
will notice that those things most liable to cause 
indecision are so unimportant that it is folly to 
waste mental energy over them. Even if it should 
prove that one hat is more desirable than another, 
one entertainment more diverting than something 
else decided upon, or one design of wall paper more 
pleasing than the other — these differences are in no 
way vital. You cannot afford to waste time or to 
drag down the will power in deciding them. There 
are people who waste so much time and energy 
deciding trifling affairs that they have no force left 
to apply to the bigger affairs of life. — * 

Having formed a conscious habit of deciding 
little problems with certainty and dispatch, you will 
immediately begin to feel an elation and confidence 
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which will help you to meet the bigger things and 
dispose of them in the same way. Here you can 
afford to spend a little more time and consideration 
on each problem, but do not allow yourself to 
waver. Get together all of the information on the 
matter, weigh it carefully and make «a decisive 
choice. Vacillation is always a sign of weakness. 
Do not leave room for it in your life. 

Having thus trained your mind into habits of 
decisive action, you have already unconsciously 
cultivated initiative. Trained in the prompt settle- 
ment of mental disputes, your thought will approach 
new problems with confidence, you will attack and 
promptly dispose of matters the consideration of 
which wavering, undecided mentalities would avoid. 
Your brain will be cleared of doubts, and half- 
decided minor questions, leaving it free to look 
about and find better ways of doing things, more 
profitable lines of action, and larger fields of 
endeavor. 

The man with initiative well developed is con- 
stantly exploring new roads, making experiments, 
putting into cultivation his fallow brain area. He 
discovers new, unexpected outlets for his activity. 
Discovery leads to close examination; examination 
to decision; decision to positive action. He may 
make mistakes ; he is sure to make progress. 

Initiative is allowed to grow weak sometimes 
simply for want of soil in which to grow. The 
brain becomes sluggish or lazy, or both. The will 
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concerns itself with other matters. Investigation .^ 

and creative thought languish. <r* f 

There are innumerable outlets for initiative, but ~] t 

they are found only by the alert, wide-awake, ever- (V/^ \\ t^ 
ready brain. Initiative is the very foundation of i 
leadership, and society through all the ages has 
suffered a dearth of leaders. Act with the crowd 
and you are one of the crowd. Act a moment 
before the crowd and you become a leader. Most 
of the men who stand high in political leadership 
to-day have not originated their lines of action. 
They are simply clever at figuring out what their 
constituents really want, and acting on that just a 
little in advance of the public clamor. They are 
not original thinkers, but opportunists. In conse- 
quence, when an original thinker of consequence 
and power does arise among them, he reaches j 
nation-wide prominence at one stride. 

Whatever your life work, business, politics, 
science, religion, don't be a mere follower — be a 
leader! Cultivate initiative. Don't shy when an 
opportunity arises simply because it is new or 
novel. Initiative dies in a rut. Give it a wide path, 
with a chance to see new opportunities, and sup- 
port its work with a strong, firm will. 
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. a, PROFITABLE RECREATION. 

d 1 *^ ^ t q The human organism is very much like a steam 

engine. We are constantly using mental and phys- 
ical energy. To keep in good condition we must 
as constantly replace the used energy. As fast as 
steam is exhausted coal must be shoveled in. Our 
energies must be "re-created." 

Dissipation is not recreation. Excesses of any 
kind fail to re-create. Idleness does not necessarily 
build up. 

The man who is mentally tired may find his sur- 
est recreation and relaxation in vigorous physical 
action. The blood, the nerves, the sensorial sys- 
tem, are called upon to supply their best to the 
body — and the brain rests and re-creates itself. 
Well-chosen exercise is sometimes even better than 
sleep for refreshing the tired mind. 

On the other, hand, the man physically tired may 
find new strength and energy in mental pursuits — 
in study or in playing such games as chess, bridge 
whist, etc., which call the brain into action and fix 
the attention upon a purely mental accomplishment. 
The muscles relax under those conditions. The 
body settles into a position of ease and comfort, 
reconstructive forces set to work and the fatigued 
"body is re-created while the brain works at a con- . 
genial task. 
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The most universal means of recreation are 
(1) Games of chance or skill involving physical 
or mental effort; (2) social diversions, entertain- 
ments, theatres, etc.; (3) exercises attended with 
pleasurable circumstances, such as boating, swim- 
ming, fishing, hunting, walking, riding, etc. ; (4) mu- 
sic; (5) reading; (6) aesthetical pursuits, including 
painting, sculpture, flower growing, landscape gar- I Jf • * ^ 

dening, etc. n 

When a man determines early in life to make his J 
recreative periods useful as well as truly recrea- 
tive, he has laid the foundation for progress. Idle- 
ness is waste and waste is abhorrent to nature. 
Every waking hour can and should be so used as 
to build up character, health and strength. 

Since you are building for greater mental effi- 
ciency, here is a subject which you will do well to 
investigate most carefully. How many hours have 
you for "recreation" each day? Do they serve to 
actually keep you in the best of trim? Are there 
any of those hours which might be used more 
advantageously ? 

Do not pass over the point lightly, for right here 
is where the expert human accountant making an 
audit of life's books often finds the leakage which 
has stood for a lifetime, perhaps, in the way of an 
able man's progress. — * 

It is not enough to say "I spend two hours at the 
club." How do you spend it ? Do those two hours 
bring you increased physical dexterity; cement 
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friendships ; keep you in touch with live men worth 
knowing; broaden your mental horizon; give you 
an opportunity of keeping up with helpful, prog- 
ress-making literature? If so, then they are not 
wasted. If they bring you more when spent at the 
club than they could be made to bring you any- 
where else, then they are well spent. If those hours 
associate you with unworthy men ; with idlers ; with 
those who in the great scheme of things place eat- 
ing and drinking above thinking and working; if 
you leave the club tired, enervated and without 
accumulated mental stimulus, then the danger sig- 
nals are flying. You are not securing true recrea- 
tion, but are simply wasting time and vital energy. 
Nor is it conclusive evidence of time well spent 
in recreation to say, "My evenings are spent with 
my family." How are they spent? If you merely 
lounge about, repeating trivial gossip, reading idle, 
unimportant items in the evening paper, or care- 
lessly amusing yourself with the children, you are 
by no means taking advantage of your recreative 
privileges. Make your home reading worth while. 
Let your family share in it by reading aloud. Bring 
home to your family each day such a digest of 
thoughts on the day's work, experiences and obser- 
vations as will educate them in the hearing and help 
you in the telling. Make your games with the chil- 
dren helpful and educational. You can impart a 
wealth of knowledge to them and keep your own 
mind brightened up at the same time, by giving 
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thought to the things that you read and the games 
that you play. 

As has been pointed out before, these articles can 
be of but little use to you unless you put them into 
practical effect, just as you would apply a short-cut 
in addition or a new discovery in chemical science. 
Therefore let us proceed to make an examination 
and perhaps a redistribution of your hours of 
recreation in order that they may be made more 
profitable to you. 

Certainly by this time you must have discovered 
the value of a daily schedule to the man with a 
vision of enlarged success before him. Let us look 
at your schedule. Remember there are only three 
divisions — Work, Sleep and Recreation. (Recrea- 
tion is, or at least should be, rest). Therefore 
every hour not actually spent in sleep or in work 
is necessarily an hour of recreation. In fact, there 
are far-seeing men who claim that there are only 
two divisions, sleep and recreation, claiming that 
congenial work is truly recreative. And since sleep 
itself is most truly recreative, such earnest optimists 
would have us believe that for the perfect man 
there are exactly twenty-four hours of recreation 
In each day of the year. 

Taking the more universal view of life, however, 
let us separate your schedule into working period, 
sleeping period and recreative period. Take into 
account the five minutes spare time before break- 
fast; the ten minutes wait for the car; the thirty 
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minutes at lunch and the time spent going to and 
from work, as well as the larger periods which 
occur morning and evening. 

Let us see exactly what is done in each of these 
recreative periods. Let us consider if the five min- 
utes here, the fifteen minutes there, the half hour 
in another place cannot be correlated with a scheme 
of life which will bring bigger returns. 

Have you a desire to know German? Spend fif- 
teen minutes on its study each day for one year and 
the result will astonish you. Are you a baseball 
enthusiast? Put a baseball year book in your 
pocket and read it each day in the five minutes you 
spend waiting for the car instead of devoting that 
five minutes to murder details in the morning 
paper. By next year there will scarcely be a better 
posted fan than you on the grounds. Do you want 
to know good literature? One of the most facile 
writers in America gained his wonderful knowledge 
of books from pocket editions read on the train to 
and from his work each day. Are you an artist — a 
cartoonist — a sculptor — a student of human nature ? 
All about you in these spare moments is a pano- 
rama of nature and humanity calling loudly for a 
place in your memory, that it may be reproduced in 
paint, in marble or in word pictures. 

Those evenings at home can be made a mine of 
wealth to you and to your family. Not only lit- 
erature, but music and art, and science and grow- 
ing things and manual dexterity and mental alert- 
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ness all wait upon your hours of ease. You can 
fill your hours so full of good things that bed-time 
will come rather as a necessary period of relaxa- 
tion demanded by nature than as a welcome obliv- 
ion closing the efforts of the day. 

Recreation taken half-heartedly is quite as waste- 
ful and unsatisfactory as work done in the same 
spirit. If you play golf try to get out of it the 
maximum amount of good-fellowship, exercise and 
simple joy. Reduce your score if you can — not to 
defeat your opponents so much as to increase your 
own pleasure and pride in your game. That is true 
recreation. 

If you motor, do it intelligently, with a mind and 
heart open for increased knowledge, for broad- 
ened mental experiences and for the happiness and 
peace which seems to come with swift, easy motion 
and rapidly-changing scenes. Plan pleasant excur- 
sions to out-of-the-way places, with a picnic lunch 
to lend zest. Learn the names of trees and birds 
and flowers you do not know. Make friends with 
the folks you meet along the way. Explore the 
city byways. Scatter pleasure now and then by 
inviting for rides those less fortunate than yourself. 
Don't be content with simply owning and running 
a car; see that it fills its place in your life by mak- 
ing every hour spent in it 1009& effective in recrea- 
tive power. 

Be enthusiastic, but be sane. High-speed driving 
in crowded streets is not recreation, but hysteria. 
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Recklessness toward the lives of men and animals 

is not hearty recreation; it is heartless destruction. 

*\<4 ^*" s same principle applies to every sport, though 

% JJ>, —in each its application varies. To get the most out 

v of any sport one should exercise both enthusiasm 

and moderation. 

Even in the hearing of music or the seeing of a 
picture there is a right way and a wrong way — an 
enthusiastic broad-gauge way and a narrow, slip- 
shod way. The composer seeks, through an orches- 
tral symphony, to convey certain mental pictures, 
certain moods induced by particular circumstances. 
To the careless listener there is merely a volume 
of sound pleasing his ear with its fine recurrences 
of exquisite harmony. He is content with what 
floats lightly on the surface. To another, informed 
of the actions and accidents which inspired the com- 
poser, every passage has a deeper, more vital and 
more pleasing meaning. He knows that the blare 
of the French horns pictures the bursting of dawn 
over a forest. In the sprightly notes of the piccolo 
he recognizes the songs of birds. In the wailing 
of the clarinet he pictures the sounds of animal 
life; while the stately, solemn notes of the cello are 
to him the winds sweeping through the tree tops 
and forming an undertone for all of the other noises 
of the forest. Each of these two listeners spends 
an equal time at the concert. Which, think you, 
takes the greater portion of recreation home with 
him? 
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After all, you will see that large recreative 
returns for time spent is synonymous with a great 
knowledge and a broad understanding of recreative 
forces. 

Look over your hours of recreation carefully. 
If there are any doubtful ones throw that recrea- 
tion overboard and take on another. Perhaps some 
recreations which are good can be replaced by 
others which are better. Possibly you devote too 
many hours to recreation, more probably too few. 
Look the whole matter over and rearrange your 
recreative hours on the highest possible basis of 
efficiency. It will pay you huge returns. 
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TRAVEL. 



ci • ' The world is made up of all sorts of people. To 

get the most out of our intercourse with the various 
types you must understand them. To understand 
them you must know the conditions under which 
they have lived, and learn to see things from their 
viewpoint. To do this to best advantage you must 
travel. 

The native of Southern Italy lives under sunny 
skies, where flowers and fruits grow abundantly; 
where great effort is not necessary to sustain life; 
where song abounds and existence is simplified. 
His habits of life are careless, his emotions strong, 
his nature naturally kindly. Transplanted to a 
colder, sterner climate, where there is less of love 
and sunshine for him, more of hard work, with 
little opportunity for healthful recreation, his nature 
changes. To meet such a man and understand him 
one must be familiar with his native environment. 
Our own East — conservative, restrained, 
repressed— differs radically from the free-hearted, 
easy-going West. The spirit of hospitality is prob- 
ably equally strong in the Easterner and the West- 
erner, but it manifests itself in a very different way. 
In consequence the East must visit the West and the 
West the East before there can be mutual under- 
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standing and respect. Had the North known the 
South and the South the North in 1860 a bloody, 
useless sacrifice could have been avoided. Knowl- 
edge of our neighbors and their environment is a 
wonderfully useful thing. It is the greatest advan- . 
tage derived from travel. 

p* The traveler also has an opportunity of storing 
in his brain a vast quantity of the knowledge of 
how to do things. His brain is constantly receiv- 
ing new impressions. The world moves so fast 
that even the telegraph, the modern newspaper and 
the magazine cannot record all of its progress, nor 
is it possible for any man to read all that is written 
on human progress. The man who travels widely 
comes face to face with new ideas, new inventions, 
new methods. He absorbs these ideas and as a 
result lives a broader life. 

It is a notable fact that many young men whose 
lives gave no particular promise of success in the 
South and West have made phenomenal records 
when transplanted in Northern and Eastern cities. 
It is equally true that young men from the cities 
have taken up life in the South and West, prosper- 
ing greatly in their new environment. No doubt 
the prime reason for success in each case could be 
found in the broadening effect of change. The city 
man brings a new point of view to bear on the 
problems of the less densely settled sections. The 
Western man takes to the East a breadth of view 
and clear virility of thought which makes its prob- 
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lems easy of solution. It is merely the broadening 
effect of travel manifested in increased efficiency. I 

The New York man who has never visited the 
Rocky Mountains cannot possibly have a true con- 
ception of them. He may read books by the score, 
yet they cannot convey to him the impressions 
which his senses give of dizzy heights, rare pure 
air and marvelous sweep of vision. The moun- 
taineer may read of the wonders of New York, he 
may know more of its history and statistics than 
the native New Yorker; yet no amount of descrip- 
tion can truly paint the throb of life in its con- 
gested streets, the soul-stirring strains of an orches- 
tra, wonderful theatrical effects, or the majesty of 
a great steamship sailing from port. 

Therefore, to the man who seeks the broadest 
education on which to build his fabric of success, 
travel is almost a necessity. Travel throughout the 
principal sections of the United States is first in 
importance. Travel to foreign lands is wonder- 
fully helpful, too. Since both can be accomplished 
with a limited expenditure of time and money, 
every man of ambition will find it worth while to 
consider travel as much a part of training for life 
as is a college course or technical knowledge. 

However, you must travel with open eyes and a 
mind attuned to the life about you. Unless you do 
you are liable to return with only a brain full of 
curios. Travel to learn, and travel will teach you. 



MONEY. 

At first sight it might seem that money had little 
to do with mental efficiency. In our modern com- 
plex life it has a great deal. Money touches men- 
tal efficiency in a wonderful way — being sometimes 
a cause and sometimes an effect. 

Money acts as a cause for mental efficiency when 
it clears away the necessity for exhausting daily 
labor, supplies books, builds extensive libraries and 
gives leisure for study and investigation. It is an 
effect when it is produced by deliberate work of the 
trained mind. Its importance to us in the consid- 
eration of mental efficiency arises largely from the 
fact that a great proportion of the trained minds of 
this country are devoted primarily to that one oc- 
cupation — money making. It is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance that we should realize just 
what money is, what useful purpose it serves in our 
lives, what it will do and what it will not do. 

In itself, money has no value of consequence. It 
is only as a medium of exchange that it plays a 
vital part in the affairs of men. It is very, very 
important that you have the thought firmly fixed 
and clearly understood. A bit of printed paper 
3x7j£ inches is of the same value, in itself, whether 
it has a V or a C in the corner. Yet as a medium 
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of exchange the latter buys twenty times as much 
as the former. 

This, then, is the real secret of money's power. 
It is so universally used as a medium of exchange 
that it commands every commodity — food, shelter, 
clothing— even the service of free men. Since 
other men must work to produce this food, shelter 
and clothing, and money buys the finished product, 
then money causes the power of others to flow 
toward you. As you accumulate money you store 
up latent power to be used at your will. 

Analysis shows that in the earth and its waters 
lie the true sources of all wealth. Everything vita 
must spring from old Mother Earth. Grain, fruit, 
animals, birds and fish owe life to Her. She is the 
one common benefactor. In a broader sense, con- 
sidering money itself as wealth, we come to an 
entirely different view of things and a vastly wider 
field of wealth sources. Viewed in this light, the 
greatest sources of wealth to the individual have 
been, first, products of the field; second, minerals 
and other natural products; third, trade; fourth, 
manufacturing; fifth, service for others. Those 
lines of human endeavor are followed to-day just 
as closely as they were a thousand years ago, 
though the conditions surrounding them have 
changed. The first four of these are theoretically 
independent — i. e., a man is his own master. The 
last is dependent — a man must submit to higher 
authority in the direction of his work. 
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While it is true that few large fortunes are 
amassed by men working on a salary, and that 
many men would be more successful at independent 
work than in the service of others, it is equally true 
that millions of men are most successful when 
another directs their efforts or lays the plans and 
foundations for their work. Generally the young 
man who persistently and intelligently storms the 
works of independence wins. The man of maturer 
years, who has long been a wage earner, has greater 
odds to fight, and many often find it better to seek 
his advancement in the ranks of salaried men rather 
than in an independent line of work. 

Nearly every man earnestly desires to increase 
his income. The ways to do this are legion. An 
increase of income is generally within every man's 
reach if he has the necessary knowledge and the 
energy to seek it intelligently. They cannot all be 
discussed here because every man's specific prob- 
lems differ. There are, however, certain means of 
expanding an income which are common to all 
alike, whether farmer, merchant, manufacturer or 
employe. 

First of all, you can expand any income by spend- 
ing less. The number of things we have to have 
in this world are not nearly so numerous as the 
things we can profitably do without. Thousands 
of men go through life in a wild, fierce struggle 
for more money, when what they really need is less 
of the expensive trash of life and more of rest and 
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love and laughter and contentment. Thousands of 
families, worrying along in financial distress, could 
actually decrease their expenditures fifty per cent, 
without the loss of a single thing vital to the happi- 
ness of any of them. 

If you have financial worries, dig down again to 
bedrock — find the cause. Learn first of all just 
where every dollar of your money goes. Keep a 
personal expense account, and a family expense 
account See that they are balanced daily. Don't 
guess — know. At the end of each month go over 
this record carefully and tabulate the items. Then 
make a cross after every item which was not 
necessary, or which could have been saved with no 
hardship, or only a momentary discomfort. Look 
out particularly for those items which are non- 
essential but which through long habit you have 
come to regard as necessary. Above all, avoid 
expenditures purely for show. Don't be stingy, but 
be frugal. Before you are through with it that little 
memorandum book will save you many times its 
weight in gold. 

To keep even with the world is not enough. If 
a man would feel comfortable he must have a 
reserve fund to draw on. The place for such a 
fund is in the bank. Savings banks are good, but 
often commercial banks are better. Try to pay as 
many bills as possible with checks. There is a cer- 
tain dignity about a check which is lacking in 
money itself. It is looked upon by many as a vis- 
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ible evidence of prosperity. Besides if you have a 
considerable sum of money in your pocket at all 
times the temptation to spend it is constant. If you 
would spend money from the bank you must first 
write a check. That little consideration often 
marks the difference between spending and saving. 

Credit is a good thing to have, but a poor thing 
to use. The cash buyer gets a handsome discount. 
He is never in deep water, and his bills do not run 
up unaccountably. Credit should be used only 
when one's operating capital is busy elsewhere pro- 
ducing a larger margin of income than the price 
necessarily paid for credit. 

The three best things in the world are knowledge, 
health and happiness. Neither of these can be 
bought with money, yet the possession of a compe- 
tence is frequently a stepping stone to all three. 
For that reason money is valuable. It relieves the 
mind of worry and anxiety over immediate material 
needs and leaves it free to grow along lines of 
greater and more vital interest. 

Here are the things, then, which you should not 
forget in your every-day life. Money is merely a 
medium of exchange. Its power lies in the fact 
that it makes others work for you. What we save, 
not what we earn, is our capital. The ultimate good 
in money is measured by the assistance which it 
gives us in securing wider knowledge, more per- 
fect health and greater happiness. 



SYSTEM. 

A place for everything — and everything in its 
place. That is system epitomized. 

System is the savings bank of human energy. 
System saves time; saves money; saves effort; 
saves nerves ; saves waste. 

System in the mind is of first importance because 
from the mind must spring all other activities to 
which system should be applied. To card index 
the memory is not enough; we must file each 
thought, each conclusion, each judgment, away in 
its proper place. We must make our mind work 
along systematic, productive channels rather than 
scatter its efforts along a dozen unrelated ways. 

In order to rationally systematize the mind we 
must first understand the sources of mental activ- 
ity. We have to deal principally with (1) the 
Senses; (2) the Emotions; (3) the Will; (4) the 
Memory; (5) Reason. 

Of the mental faculties the will is the dominant, 
controlling factor. It is the executive branch of 
individual government. The senses and the emo- 
tions are the law-making factors; the reason exer- 
cises the judicial function. Memory is the great 
secretary and librarian. 

It is at once evident that to reach the highest 
efficiency each of these functional units must have; 
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individual training. The will must be trained for 
strength combined with flexibility. The senses 
should each be developed to its highest point; the 
emotions should be freely cultivated, yet rigidly 
controlled. The reason should be exercised until 
it works automatically, clearly and with certainty, 

Presuming that each function of the brain has 
been properly trained, exercised, developed and 
controlled, the process of systematizing is already 
well under way. Since the will is the controlling 
factor in all intelligent human action, it becomes 
evident that system applied to the will affects the 
entire mental force, and the movements of the 
body as well. This simplifies matters. The cor- 
relation of mind and body, with one central office 
to direct every activity, enables us to find out with 
exactness just how much or how little system we 
now use in our every-day life. 

System as applied to mere bodily action and 
daily routine is considered in a separate chapter. 
What we are specially concerned with at this 
moment is systematization of all mental processes. 

Consider the memory. If undirected, the mem- 
ory stores up a jumble of facts with little bearing 
or importance in our lives. Unless the memory is 
properly directed these facts are not indexed 
or correlated in any way. As a consequence the 
most important facts may be lost or entirely 
obscured by a mass of trivial detail and our lives 
will suffer in consequence. 
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The will steps in and directs the memory in its 
work. In consequence the memory soon begins to 
focus upon important things and relegate the triv- 
ial to the background. It learns to consciously 
store facts of importance away in their proper 
places and so card index them that they can be 
quickly found when the will calls for them again. 
It learns systematic lines of action, which makes 
the work of assimilating facts much easier. 

In like manner reason is trained to systematic 
habits. Instead of allowing thoughtless activity 
which may end in bodily or mental harm, or per- 
mitting reason to idle, the will directs reason into 
useful, constructive work. When an action leads 
to failure or loss reason is set to work to find out 
the why of it in order that failure may be turned 
into success next time. When success crowns our 
effort reason steps up and analyzes the cause, so 
that in future we may have a guide toward cer- 
tain accomplishment. In this way a rich fund of 
constantly growing experience is created, and from 
this reason draws a guide to future actions. 

The will demands a certain system, too, in the 
workings of the senses. It is not enough for the 
nostrils to detect and report to the brain the pleas- 
ant fragrance of the rose, the appetizing aroma 
of tea or the presence of some objectionable odor. 
The sense of smell is required by the will to detect 
and report subtle odors which give warning o$ 
danger; odors which come from hunger-satisfying 
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foods, and odors which are agreeable or disagree- 
able. In addition it must classify these odors for 
easy future reference by the aid of memory. The 
hearing is required to be on the lookout for any 
new and unknown sound and, selecting it from 
out the multi-voiced harmony or earthly things, 
report it to the brain for interpretation. It is 
required to recall and record at the command of 
the brain every note in the human voice and to 
interpret such sounds into terms of laughter or 
tears, friendship or enmity, gratification or dis- 
pleasure. Without systematic training of the sense 
of hearing, supervised by the will, it can never 
reach the finer and more valuable gradations of 
sound which are most useful to the individual. 

The untrained ear, without systematic, acquired 
knowledge, hears the orchestral symphony and can 
perhaps detect a discord. The trained ear goe9 
further than this and immediately is able to deter- 
mine which instrument was out of harmony. t/*J 3 % I ^ 

The highest mental efficiency of which any indi- *, 
vidual could be capable of would be bounded abso- **** * ^ * *** 
lutely by the extent to which his mental functions n\*vM /*' .• 
had been systematized, trained and correlated so as -1 * 

to work smoothly together as a whole. The senses, 
the emotions, memory, the will and reason are the 
yarns from which our Tent of Life is woven. The 
better the system and the greater the training 
which the brain gets, the bigger and brighter will 
be our abiding place, the larger will be our achieve- 
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ments and the wider will be our sphere of 
influence. 

Examine your brain and see how much of sys- 
tem and how much of chaos is discernible in its 
workings. Do your thoughts obey the will, or do 
they scorn all system and fly hither and yon like 
irresponsible butterflies? Can your senses be 
relied upon to properly detect, analyze, classify and 
record the sights, sounds, feelings, odors and 
tastes which surround us, so that these impressions 
will be in order when they are needed for future 
use? Does your reason do its share of the work? 
Is your brain in order and your will in command? 
In exactly the proportion to which these things are 
true you are already mentally efficient and your 
brain is systematized. 
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*/, ^ HEALTH. 

Health is that normal state of mind and body* 
in which every organ is in perfect condition and 
able to perform its functions properly. Most peo- 
ple fail to realize that this definition applies equally 
to mind and body. They thereby fail to grasp one 
of the basic principles of bodily perfection. 

Physical health and mental health are so inter- 
woven as to be inseparable. If the body is 
deranged the mind suffers. If the mind is dis- 
turbed or diseased the body suffers. It is there- 
fore of the highest importance that each should 
be kept in as nearly a perfect normal state as is 
possible. 

Physical health is the more tangible of the two 
and therefore more easily analyzed. Each organ 
of the body has its own distress signals — pain, 
noticeable disfiguration or loss of strength gen- 
erally. Sometimes these symptoms are not clearly 
indicative of the seat of the trouble. For instance, 
a pain in the head may indicate a disturbance in 
the stomach or overworked eyes. Digestive trou- 
bles may be due to diseased teeth ; while improper 
assimilation of food is. quite as likely to be due to 
a mental disturbance as a physical. In like man- 
ner the brain instantly suffers when the body is 
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unbalanced. Indigestion leads to bad dreams by 
night and depression by day. Nervousness mani- 
fests itself in irritableness and unstable moods. 
So it is that "bad" children in our schools to-day 
are being examined for the physical cause which 
produces their mental vagaries. Every year the 
physician is finding more ways to prevent disease. 
Every year the psychologist is putting greater 
stress upon sane living as a basis for sane think- 
ing. In the tropics yellow fever has been robbed 
of much of its terror by shutting out the fever- 
breeding mosquito. Blindness is prevented by anti- 
septics. Typhoid is foiled by pure water and 
proper sanitation. Intestinal derangements are 
cured by right diet. All of these things indicate 
\S, an advance along right lines. 
^K\ • U. ^e mind, in its normal, healthful condition, 
unaffected by bodily ailments, is under the abso- 
lute direction of the will. A command from the 
will should secure the same instant effective obe- 
dience as is given the orders of a commanding 
officer at an army post. Whenever you find that 
your brain does not give instant obedience to the 
dictates of your will, then it is time to stop and 
make an examination. Your first question should 
be "Is the cause mental, or physical?" If mental 
it is probably due to previous carelessness or lack 
of training/ Either can be quickly overcome. If 
it is physical little mental progress can "be made 
until the physical barriers are removed. 
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One good test for mental condition is the read- 
iness with which your brain turns from one task 
to a dissimilar one at the command of the will. 
If the mind acts sluggishly and shows a tendency 
to revert frequently to the first task after the sec- 
ond is under way, it indicates an overlapping of 
ideas, a lack of concentration and a mental loss 
which should be corrected. If it is difficult to hold 
your mind in concentration on one subject for any 
considerable length of time, it is a sign of mental 
or physical ill health — possibly both. •<--* 

The business of keeping well should take prece- 
dence over all other things. Without health you 
cannot hope to have power. Without power your 
accomplishments will be insignificant. Get health! 

The best medicines in the world are fresh air, 
wholesome food, sleep and exercise. They are 
both preventatives and cures. Let them be your 
first care. Next be sure that your mental attitude 
toward health is correct. With these points cov- 
ered you have the finest form of health insurance 
which can be issued. 

Body and mind will work long and faithfully 
for you, but each demands its just share of food 
and rest and recreation. To overdraw Nature's 
account is to invite punishment. Long hours, 
improper food, lack of mental stimulation, failure 
to properly exercise either bodily or mental organs 
will surely lead to disease and decay. Proper 
recreation, too, must be considered. Muscles which 
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grasp a certain tool all day should be relaxed and 
put to other work to recreate them. The mind 
which concerns itself with financial matters all day 
will find recreation in a game of skill or in music. 
Rest alone is not sufficient. The human organism 
demands recreation also. 

Take stock of your physical health. Wherever a 
deficit is apparent build it up to normal. If your 
muscles are flabby, exercise them until they are 
strong and lithe. If your digestion is bad, take 
such food, exercise and recreation as will correct 
the evil. If your nerves are jangled, get away 
from discord and strife, care and worry until they 
adjust themselves and again come into harmony 
with mind and body. \ 
\ ^ ( Take stock of your mental health. Depression, 
melancholy, pessimism, irritation, impatience, hope- 
lessness, lack of energy, these are all signs of ill 
health. They are diseases, just as are rheumatism 
or tonsilitis. First find the cause, then apply the 
remedy. In nine cases out of ten you will find 
that the mental state is simply the result of an 
unhealthy physical state, and when these physical 
defects are remedied your mental state will adjust 
itself. When once you get physical and mental 
functions well attuned and working in perfect har- 
mony your productive, creative power will be mate- 
rially increased and your every-day life will be 
worth while. 
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-k t, \ %* * ' PERSONAL INFLUENCE 

Personal influence means more than mere 
acquaintance. You have seen men who were 
widely known, yet whose influence was weak 
almost to the vanishing point. You know of others 
who are rather reserved and with whom a much 
smaller number claim actual acquaintance, yet 
whose personal influence is powerful. 

The strength and extent of personal influence 
really depend upon certain qualities of leadership 
which exist in character and circumstance. Theso 
qualities may be cultivated, enlarged and expanded. 
Some of them are so subtle as to almost defy anal- 
ysis. They are frequently recognized and referred 
to in that vague term, "personal magnetism/' 
Others are plainly apparent and lend themselves 
readily to analysis. 

In general, all qualities which combine to pro- 
duce personal influence may be divided into three 
groups, roughly defined as inherent, accidental and 
acquired. Inherent qualities are those with the 
initial formation of which the individual has little 
or nothing to do. Among these are included good 
looks, a naturally sunny, optimistic nature, robust 
health, youthful training and strong hereditary ten- 
dencies toward right living and right thinking. 
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Accidental qualities are illustrated by such things 
as inherited wealth, social position and home 
environment. Acquired qualities are those which 
the individual himself controls, such as education, 
sympathy, courtesy, kindness, helpfulness, dignity, 
etc. The latter group is by far the mctet important 
of the three. In most cases the individual can, by 
the exercise of the acquired qualities, supply or 
overcome to a great extent deficiencies which may 
have existed originally in both the inherent and 
# accidental groups. 

\iAja>jJ \1 # f - " ^° kuild a foundation for a solid structure of 
■ personal influence we must first resort to analysis. 

In this case the analysis must cover the character 
of others as well as our own. By studying minutely 
the man who wields wide personal influence we 
shall soon learn to determine the elements of their 
power. By studying and analyzing with equal care 
those men who, having big opportunities, still 
wield little influence, we shall be able to determine 
wherein they. fail. By making an impartial, imper- 
sonal searching analysis of our own characteristics, 
verifying them whenever possible by the comments 
and criticisms of others, we shall be able to recog- 
nize the elements of personal success and personal 
failure which we ourselves possess. 

From the elements in our own nature we can 
select the desirable ones and reject or reform the 
undesirable ones. We can also cultivate those 
qualities of mind, heart, appearance and environ- 
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ment which are lacking in us. Then by the use of 
these desirable, constructive elements of personal 
influence we can remold our every-day lives so as 
to create a constantly widening and immensely 
strengthened sphere of influence. 

As a preliminary to constructive work, get a 
clear idea of where you want to progress. There 
are as many different directions in which personal 
influence may be used as there are degrees of color 
gradation. One line of influence may lead toward 
political preferment; another toward business suc- 
cess; a third toward fame; a fourth toward social 
leadership ; and so on through all the varying scale 
of human aspirations. Personal influence will nat- 
urally lead toward all of these things, of course; 
but to make your life most effective you must con- 
centrate on one line of action and one principal 
goal. 

So construct and direct your personal influence 
that it will be most strongly effective in that par- 
ticular road along which your desires lead you. 
Only twenty-four hours of time per day is allowed 
you. If you use one hour of it in creating business 
prestige you cannot use the same hour in creating 
political or social prestige, except insomuch as 
your business success affects your success in pol- 
itics and society. The deference of the man most 
useful to you in a business way may be of no 
advantage at all in broadening your intellectual 
sphere of influence. The affection and confidence 
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of children, while of the greatest possible value to 
Judge Ben Lindsay in juvenile court work would 
have been useless to J. P. Morgan in his masterly 
strokes of finance. 

Presuming that you have already mapped your 
course in life, chosen your means of conveyance 
and definitely located your ultimate goal, it should 
be easy to so build up your personal influence ele- 
ments as to form a splendid helpful force toward 
the accomplishment of your desires. Select your 
associates, your friends and your acquaintances — 
don't leave it to chance. Try to so imbue them 
with the power of your own personality that they 
will, consciously or unconsciously, help you on 
your way. In this as in other things, keep in mind 
the principle that it is as easy, sometimes easier, to 
control and direct the collective mind as it is the 
individual mind. If by spending an hour with one 
hundred people you can cause them to further 
your plans in life as much as if you had spent an 
hour with each of them individually, you have 
saved ninety-nine hours of time and have increased 
your efficiency in this instance 10,000%. - 

Some people fall into the foolish error of believ- 
ing that they can gain every good thing and give 
nothing. Such a fallacy leads inevitably to fail- 
ure. To receive much you must give much. The 
secret of accumulating strong personal influence 
is in scientific giving and equally scientific receiv- 
ing. 
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Make the most of your personal influence. It is 
as concrete a thing as money, or wheat, or a bank 
account. Become familiar with it, study it, ana- 
lyze it, strengthen it, direct it! See that it grows 
broader and stronger with every passing day. 
Build of it a force so powerful, so dependable and 
so mobile that you can count on it to overcome for 
you satisfactorily all of the natural obstacles of 
life which are conquerable by combined human 
effort. Cultivate personal influence and put it to 
work! 
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lytTr^ OUTWARD SYMBOLS. 

e (^ First impressions are lasting. The first impres- 

n ' ki ^ " s * on w ^* c ^ y° u ma k e u P° n another is generally 
^v i .q through the eye. This is true whether you call in 

^* * person or write a letter. It is therefore highly 
important that your personal appearance, your con- 
versation and your letters be of such a character 
as to impress favorably those people with whom 
you come in contact. 

To do this you must primarily respect yourself 
and your own body. Let an influential business 
man be thrown into such circumstances that he has 
no chance to bathe or shave, his clothing becoming 
torn and dirty and his hair unkempt. That man, 
in nine cases out of ten, will feel like a worthless 
tramp, will look like a tramp and will act like a 
tramp until he has had an opportunity to give 
proper attention to his personal needs. -J 

On the other hand, take a tramp — one who has 
once seen better days. Give that tramp a bath, a 
shave, a hair cut, a manicure, fresh linen, good 
shoes and good clothing, and the chances are that 
,he cannot be picked out of a group of well-to-do 
men of affairs. With returning respect for his body 
and its appearance, he also gains renewed confi- 
dence in himself as an able unit of humanity. 
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No matter how busy a man may be he should 
take time for his personal needs. There is a pos- 
itive mental stamina in a bath and a shave. There 
is courage in clean linen, dignity in well-fitting 
clothes and confidence in neat shoes. The man 
who is assured that his clothing is right can afford 
to forget it entirely and focus his mind upon the 
problems in hand. 

The advice on clothing which Shakespeare puts 
into the mouth of Polonius is as good today as it 
was then : "Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
but not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy; for 
the apparel oft proclaims the man." Indeed, a 
man's clothing should be as good as he can afford, 
without being in any way loud or showy. It should 
not be extreme in cut or design, and it should be 
in keeping with his calling and his surroundings. 
True economy in clothing consists in buying clothes 
which will last longest and look best, rather than 
buying cheap, shoddy stuff at a lower price. Many 
a man pays the price of good clothing many times 
over for the privilege of wearing shabby, misfitting 
suits because of the losses he incurs in a business 
way by reason of being illy dressed. 

No matter how good the clothes you buy, they 
will look well only so long as you keep them clean, 
well pressed and in good repair. A cheap suit, 
well pressed and well cared for, will often present 
a more pleasing appearance than a good suit with 
wrinkled shoulders, baggy knees and missing but- 
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tons. Besides, a suit well cared for lasts much 
longer than a suit abused or neglected ; so you may 
figure that the small amounts you pay a tailor for 
pressing, cleaning and repairing your clothing is 
more than balanced by the extra wear you get 
•\H out of it: 

\vv«^ ^ There are still other outward symbols which 
m ^i£ r^represent the inner you. Your penmanship is one 
jjfy>r*'*'* of these; your conversation another; your com- 
panions a third. 

Whenever you write a letter and send it to 
someone whom you have never met, that letter is 
your personal representative. As it lies open 
before your correspondent it is all that he has by 
which to judge you. The quality of stationery, 
neatness and good or bad penmanship help to create 
a prejudice for or against you before the letter is 
even read. There is character in a penstroke and 
condemnation in a finger print at times. 

What do you put into your letters? Are you 
able to express yourself as clearly, concisely and 
courteously on paper as when carrying on a con- 
versation? Are your letters good representatives 
of your own personality? Are they so attractive 
in appearance, so well written and so rounded out 
as to make and leave the highest impressions of you 
in the mind of one who reads them? Unless they 
measure up to this high standard, you will find it 
profitable to study the art of writing an effective, } 
characteristic, attractive letter. > * 
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I f* Another outward symbol, the importance of 
r ifi^t % which is frequently overlooked, is a pleasing, well 
^ modulated conversational voice. Abrupt, harsh 

tones repel; quiet, courteous tones attract. The 
volume and register of your voice is largely deter- 
mined by nature. Its modulations and expressions 
are what you make them. Some tones rasp and 
sear even when pronouncing friendly words. Other 
tones will take the sharpness from a serious rebuke. 
Conversation being the most universal medium of 
human intercourse, every seeker of success will find 
it very profitable to learn voice control, to master 
an easy, conversational manner, and to so talk as to 
carry conviction to his hearers. 

Since no man can live by his own efforts alone, 
society is a necessity. In coming into contact with 
others you will either attract or repel them. Broadly 
speaking, the more people you can attract and the 
fewer you repel the more personal power you can 
wield. Certainly an agreeable personality finds a 
heartier welcome and more pleasure in every day 
life than does one who is forbidding and repellent. 
Smiles are better than frowns, cordiality than aus- 
terity, kindness than cruelty. Many of the biggest 
battles of life are won on social battlegrounds. 

No specific rules can be laid down for individual 
conduct. Some general rules may not be amiss. /^ ! K %</* / £ 
Avoid heated argument. Avoid topics which may * ' 

be painful or unpleasant to others. Be courteous 
and considerate to all. If you have decided man- 
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nerisms or peculiarities which might offend, try to 
correct them. Above all, cultivate an intelligent in- 
terest in and sympathy for the affairs of others. 
This is a sure means of multiplying friendships. 

Look well to the Outward Symbols,— clothing, 
personal appearance, conversation, letters, and all 
of the things by which others judge you. Only you 
yourself can see the inside of your heart. It is 
from such little things as an article of dress, a 
pleasant word, or a well written letter than stran- 
gers must judge of what we are, and accept or 
reject our friendship. ^ j 



THE PURCHASING POWER OF A SMILE. 

Smiles are legal tender. They pass current in fl A ~**fC 
any civilized country on earth. They are not sub- CX^r^o* 
ject to exchange or duty. The more of them we 
spend the more we have — a property noticeably ab- 
sent in minted coin. 

A dime and a smile buys better service than a 
dime and a scowl. A quarter and a smile gets bet- 
ter results than a quarter and a growl. A dollai 
and a smile buys a better dinner than a dollar and 
a black look. Ten dollars and a smile secures bet- 
ter opera tickets than the same ten dollars accom- 
panied by a grouch. 

A smile is the outward symbol of inner happiness. 
Happiness is relative. It is not a result of sur- 
rounding conditions but of a state of mind. It is 
just as easy to smile as to frown, and decidedly 
more enjoyable. Some people smile cheerfully, 
bravely, through sorrow, suffering and disappoint- 
ment. Others frown like a thunder cloud even 
though the joy-bells be ringing in their very ears. 
Frowning and smiling are both habits. We can - \ J 

form either the one or the other as we mav choose. 
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There is a homely old saying to the effect that * v tT • < 

"You can catch more flies with sugar than with 
vinegar." So you can, with a smile, purchase things 
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which could not be bought with money. Smiles are 
legal tender for good-will, friendliness, courtesy, 
consideration and material favors. 

Of course there are genuine smiles and counter- 
feit smiles. The latter are easily detected, as a 
general thing, and are even more worthless, if that 
were possible, than counterfeit money. When so 
many genuine, unmistakable smiles are to be had 
for the smiling of them, it seems a great pity for 
anyone to try to pass off a counterfeit. 

It is generally the optimist who wins — not the 
pessimist. The man who views the world through 
che bright, clear magnifying glasses of optimism is 
much more likely to see opportunities than the man 
with the distorted reducing glasses of pessimism. 
And the optimist smiles. 

Try this experiment. Resolve that for one week 
you will greet everyone with a smile. The clerk, 
the messenger boy, business and social acquaint- 
ance, those with whom you rub elbows every day. 
You will find that it will result in an astonishing 
glow of brightness and good cheer in your own life. 
And if it is worth while for a week, why not for \ 
a life time? *"* 



THE GIFT OF TONGUES. 

History and biology alike teach us that the civ- 
ilization of any nation or tribe at any stage of the 
world's history can be exactly measured by the 
extent and character of its language. The Indian 
leads a primitive life. He uses only a few words. 
If he feels the more subtle influences of nature 
and environment, he has no means of oral or writ- 
ten expression. 

If you would realize just how much conversa- 
tion means to you, go for a few days to some for- 
eign village in a country whose language you do 
not understand and where no one speaks English. 
You will probably experience no difficulty in secur- 
ing a satisfactory room and plenty to eat, yet be- 
fore the end of the first day the oppressive isolation 
will begin to descend on your spirit. To hear these 
people talk, to watch their friendly intercourse, and 
still be unable to understand their words or make 
your own thoughts intelligible to them very soon 
becomes a great hardship. 

Conversation plays such an important part in the 
life of men that a great deal more attention should 
be given to it. It is the one outward symbol on 
which strangers most often base their opinion of 
our personal value. On its accuracy and control 
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depend largely our relations with neighbors and 
friends, and the mastery of the art of pleasing con- 
versation is helpful in every phase of business and 
social activity. 

One great defect in every day conversation is an 
appalling poverty of words. Out of more than 
400,000 words to be found defined in an una- 
bridged dictionary of the English language, it is 
said that the average man uses only from 1,500 
to 2,500. Next to his wonderful insight into human 
character, and his incisive epigram, the most fasci- 
nating thing about Shakespeare's work is the aston- 
ishing number of different words used. His won- 
derfully shaded meanings are partly due to this 
splendid vocabulary. 

One cannot imagine the conversation of Shakes- 
peare as being dull or uninteresting, nor can wc 
picture him as being at a loss for the right word 
in the right place. 

Some of the most important requirements for good 
conversation are Clearness, Facility of Expression, 
Range of Thought, and Beauty of Diction. The 
speaker who in clear-cut, incisive phrases expresses 
his exact shade of meaning may be sure of im- 
pressing his audience, be that audience one or many. 
He can be sure of an attentive hearing whether his 
conversation be of business, science or social topics. 

Since the greatest use made of conversation is 
in our daily intercourse wtih others in the home, 
in the business office, or on the street, it is import- 
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ant that we learn to make our conversation uni- 
versally acceptable. Pleasant words are as plentiful 
as harsh ones. It is easy to avoid controversy, argu- 
ment or reference to matters which may pain or irri- 
tate another. No matter to whom you may be talk- 
ing, try to choose a subject worth while. It is really 
easier to use good, sound, well selected words than 
to drop into the colloquialisms and slang of the 
street. Well selected words will leave your listener 
with a better opinion of you than any amount of 
smart slang would produce. 

By measuring conversational words with a friend 
whose educational advantages have been similar to 
your own you may gain many new thoughts ; while 
the man who has an unusual depth of knowledge or 
has specialized in some particular line can be made 
a veritable well of knowledge if only you can induce 
him to talk freely to you. Often you will find the 
best listener in the most popular man. 

There is one phase of conversation which repays 
cultivation perhaps more than any other. That is 
the power of graphic description. There are many 
modes of putting into words the things you have 
seen. One is the bright, snappy, outline sketch, 
which stands out in bold, rugged words leaving a 
well defined silhouette on the memory. Another 
is the finished picture — beautifully rounded sentences 
conveying in well chosen words all of the grada- 
tions of feeling which the subject has inspired. 
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In ancient times the "gift of tongues" was used 
to mean a superhuman power by which one so 
inspired could speak to any man of any nation in 
his own language. There is another gift of tongues 
today which enables one man to talk to another 
man from any grade of society in such a way that 
the man who hears will truly understand and appre- 
ciate the thoughts and feelings which are expressed. 
It is that faculty which enables one man to reach 
and please at once the boy of ten and the octoge- 
narian, the man and the woman, the laborer and the 
capitalist, the educated and the illiterate, the native 
and the foreign born. It is a precious gift worthy 
of seeking and cultivation. The possession of it 
will help you to make friends with the world. 

Observation of your own every day conversation 
will soon show you wherein it is deficient. A fre- 
quent recurrence of the same words and phrases 
will point at once to the need of a broader vocabu- 
lary. That can be overcome by serious reading and 
by dictionary study. Crudity of expression and 
difficulty in construction point to a lack of clear, 
concise thinking. The inability to draw a skillful 
word picture is most liable to result from careless- 
ness in observation, absence of sympathetic under- 
standing or poverty of ideas. 

As has been intimated before, the cultivation of 
skilful conversation should be coincident with the 
wise use of silence. Generally speaking it is wiser 
to listen than to talk, particularly when the speaker 
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has a real message to deliver. We learn by listen- 
ing—not by talking. It is generally true that the 
most skilful conversationalist is also the best lis- 
tener. Conscious power does not need to intrude its 
expression. 

You will find that the power of cultivated con- 
versation will help you in every walk of life. It 
helps the salesman to sell goods. It helps the law- 
yer to convince the court and the jury. It 
helps the physician to soothe and quiet his patients. 
It helps in business, it helps in society, it helps 
in the home. It banishes embarrassment, smooths 
differences and wins friendship. It is like oil upon 
the wheels of social intercourse, reducing friction 
and unpleasant noise, and increasing effectiveness. 



LETTER WRITING. 

Letters should be an expression in writing of the 
thoughts you would put into spoken words if face 
to face with your correspondent. Letters lack all 
of the tonal value of the voice, the benefit of facial 
expression, the personal touch and the volume of 
words which exist in conversation. Yet a properly 
written letter carries with it power all its own. It 
goes as your personal representative, finds imme- 
diate audience and is privileged, even required, 
to be terse and to the point. 

Since a letter is your personal representative, 
calling in your stead at the business office or the 
home, it should worthily represent you. It should 
be well clothed in good stationery. It should use 
only perfect English. It should be clean and attrac- 
tive and well written. It should not be blatant, 
rude or long winded. 

Letters between friends have something of the 
license of friendship. Yet the wise man always 
remembers that when a letter is once deposited in 
the. mail box it passes out of his hands and ceases 
to be his property. By accident or by design it may 
fall into strange hands. It is, therefore, the part 
of wisdom to say nothing in a letter which you would 
not say in person if there were others near. What 
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your friend may perfectly understand might easily 
be misconstrued by a stranger or an enemy. The 
friendly letter which is written in a courteous tone 
and leaves no cause for misunderstandings or double 
meanings is much to be desired. 

A business letter is an entirely different matter. 
It is written primarily to get some definite result. 
It, too, should be courteous, but crisp, bold, direct 
and forceful. Since your correspondent may have 
no other means of judging you than by the sheet 
of paper in his hand and the words written upon it, 
it is of prime importance that the sheet be attrac- 
tively printed, and the letter well written. A soiled, 
poorly printed or badly typewritten sheet immedi- 
ately creates an unfavorable impression on the 
reader, lessening the chances of that letter to suc- 
cessfully fulfill its mission. 

Business letters rarely vary from the three prin- 
cipal lines — i.e., letters of inquiry, letters of explana- 
tion and letters of solicitation. Each has its own 
well defined characteristics in the mind of the expe- 
rienced writer. The object of the letter of inquiry 
is to bring a prompt reply. The aim of a letter of 
solicitation is to make a sale of a commodity, of 
service or of some less tangible thing. The letter 
of explanation has for its mission the plain state- 
ment of a fact, and may vary from an order to 
an apology. 

The style of letter which would be admirable 
for solicitation may be utterly unfit for an inquiry 
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or an explanation. As it differs in purpose so must 
it differ in form to be most effective. 

The choice of words in letter writing is of much 
greater importance than in conversation, because a 
less number is used and they have no tonal value. 
It is very important that one try to secure a proper 
atmosphere at the very beginning of a letter, and 
let nothing disturb this. Sometimes one harsh 
sounding word at the beginning or one unfortunate 
phrase may spoil the entire effect of an otherwise 
strong appeal. 

There is no better way to get in a good letter 
writing mood than to imagine your correspondent 
as being seated opposite to you. Try to get in touch 
with him mentally; visualize his surroundings, his 
life, his probable point of view. Sympathy wins 
more often than antagonism, therefore try to 
approach your subject from his side of the case. 
Suppose you want to make a sale of bonds. Here 
is one way to start a letter: "We have just con- 
cluded the purchase of a block of Japanese Imperial, 
20 year 5% Bonds at a very attractive figure. We 
would like to place a few of these with you at 95." 
Here is another way to start the same letter: 

"Since the sale of your Cumberland St. property 
you no doubt have a considerable quantity of idle 
money. You can now purchase Imperial Japanese 
Bonds, 5%, maturing in 20 years, for 95. These 
are gilt edge, will yield you about 5J4%, and the 
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price will never be lower. Shall we save a block 
for you?" 

The first letter is all "we." The second is "you." 
The you wins. It is the same offer. The difference 
is only in the angle of approach, and in the points 
emphasized. 

The same powerful elements of appeal are pres- 
ent in letter writing as in personal conversation. 
Self esteem, desire for gain, desire for power, 
friendship, loyalty, admiration, distrust, timidity, all 
of these and many more individual characteristics 
afe mentally tabulated and acted upon by the clever 
correspondent. Hobbies and foibles, public station, 
accomplishments, family, popularity, skill, knowl- 
edge, travel, religion, fraternity, politics — the more 
you know of these things as they relate to your cor- 
respondent, the more effective your letters can be 
made. Here as elsewhere, knowledge is power. 

Some good letters say everything they have to say 
right in the written words, so that no one can 
misunderstand. Other letters cleverly write the 
thought "between the lines," so that the letter car- 
ries more meaning unexpressed than in the words 
themselves. You have seen the wonderful pen 
picture by Gibson, where a child is reading the 
palm of an old man. "You Are About to Take a 
Long Journey" is the title. In those few words, 
coupled with the picture, is a world of sadness and 
of imagery. Some letters are like that. The deep- 
est thoughts are those which remain unexpressed. 
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Therein lies both an advantage and a great danger 
to the letter writer. Words are treacherous things 
at best, and doubly so when put on paper. 

Among the modern wonders of the world is the 
mail system. It belts the whole earth for a penny. 
In no other way in the world can you secure such 
enormous value for two cents. The man in a remote 
farm in Maine writes a letter. The rural free de- 
livery man carries it to the nearest post office. From 
there it is sent to New York. From New York it 
is dispatched by sun-racing trains across the width 
of the continent to San Francisco. There it is put 
aboard a steamship bound half way across the world 
to Manila. At Manila it is redispatched to a remote 
post in the heart of a savage island country, and 
there safely delivered to the farmer's son. All that 
service has cost the father exactly two cents. 

Because it costs so little to send one letter, mil- 
lions of dollars are wasted annually in sending out 
through the mails weak, unproductive, unprofitable 
business literature. A letter or a circular must be 
very strong in these days or it promptly finds its 
way from the busy man's desk to his waste basket. 

The mail service multiplies one man's individ- 
uality an infinite number of times. Learn to use 
this power of multiplication without waste. 



CAPITALIZING SOCIETY. 
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No man is independent. Crusoe himself fared but 
illy without his man Friday. Modern life is com- 
plex. It requires the help of many, where a short 
time ago the few would suffice. Every one of us 
is dependent on others. No man lives his life alone. 

It naturally follows that society — the companion- 
ship of human beings — is one of the factors which 
spell success or failure. If we depend upon a man 
or set of men to do certain things, and that man 
or men fail us, our plans are brought to naught. 
If we attempt to do alone a task on which another 
has the help of many able friends, that other will • 
surely outdistance us. On the other hand, if we com- 
mand the respect, the confidence, and the co-opera- 
tion of our associates, our own power is multiplied 
many times. Napoleon won not by his own prowess, j 
but by reason of the loyalty of his soldiers. * ^ * I* 

In your inventory of personal work you may^ 
rightly set down every friend, every acquaintance, 
every man who knows you and thinks well of you, 
as a credit. Every enemy and every man, woman 
or child who dislikes you is a debit, and every human 
being with whom you have not yet come into contact 
is a possible debit or credit also. 

Sometimes a single friend will do wonders for 
you. Often a group of loyal friends will turn a 
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threatened defeat into complete victory. Generally 
it is the man or woman with a large, enthusiastic 
circle of acquaintances and friends who does the 
big things in life. 
JL. Early childhood is the time to begin making 
friends, and there is no time when one should stop. 
The society about you is so important to your wel- 
fare that you can well afford to spend plenty of 
time in studying it and in so adjusting yourself and 
your habits that you will be able to draw the best 
people to you and hold them, and that you will be 
recognized as a leading factor in the affairs of men. 

The first important step in the direction of social 
efficiency is to get yourself in accord with your 
associates. There are three requisites to this : under- 
standing, sympathy and expression. Once you know 
what a man is, — his abilities, his infirmities, his 
ideals, his hopes, his fears and his ambitions, — you 
have placed a foundation of understanding. Now 
seek to place yourself in his position — to see with 
his eyes as nearly as possible, and view the field 
of life as it appears to him. This will put you in 
sympathy with him. Then it only remains to find 
some fitting method of conveying to him the knowl- 
edge that you both understand and sympathize. You 
will thus make of him a staunch friend and sup- 
porter. 

There are almost as many successful ways of ap- 
proaching the social problem as there are kinds of 
men. Clubs, churches and societies form an ever 
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fertile and comparatively simple method of ap- 
proach. Some men and most women can best be 
approached through their families. Nearly every 
one has a hobby, recognized or unrecognized. On 
it you may ride directly into his regard. It may 
be golf or gardening or chickens or music or econ- 
omy. Once strike the responsive chord and he is 
yours. 

A little skilful sparring for information will 
almost invariably give you the right clue. The rest 
is easy. 

It is not enough, however, that you should change 
strangers into acquaintances and acquaintances into 
friends. You should teach yourself to use these 
acquaintances and get the greatest value to yourself 
from each of them. Now don't for a moment con- 
fuse the phrase "using a friend" with the commonly 
understood slang phrase "working a friend. ,, The 
first is legitimate, helpful and desirable. The latter 
is disgusting, unpardonable, and unprofitable. It 
is one thing to accept a ride from a friend who is 
going your way with an empty seat at his disposal. 
It is quite another to interrupt that friend's work 
and have him get out his car especially to take you 
to your destination. In the former case you simply 
use your friend's facilities without cost to him. He 
may even profit by your society. In the latter you 
would be justified only by urgent need. 

There are thousands of ways, however, in which 
your friends can and will be of service to you, 
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of the 1900 model? If you are frank in your 
investigation it will not be hard to tell. 

If you are thinking original thoughts you are 
necessarily doing original things in an original way, 
for a thought is but preliminary to a deed; and if 
you are doing things in a progressive way you are 
of necessity forging ahead. 

If you are not going ahead, you are, as our 
friend Hubbard would say, "already on the tobog- 
gan." The world does not stand still an instant. 
No more can you. You must either go forward 
or back. Only the direction is left for your deter- 
mination. Which will it be ? 
*~ Presuming for the sake of argument that you are 
one of the numerous millions of rut-bound ones, 
what are your chances for escape ? Fine ! Couldn't 
be better ! It depends entirely on your own efforts. 
If you will forward motion you make forward 
motion. If you will an escape from the rut, the 
manner of escape is already at hand. The will is a 
veritable Aladdin's Lamp. Rub it up and keep 
it bright; in time the genii of accomplishment will 
come and lead you to the land of your dreams. 

The Roadway of Life is full of ruts and just get- 
ting out of them doesn't do much good. You must 
constantly be on the lookout for others. The hardest 
part about it is that a man may travel for years in 
one of these great ruts and never realize it. The 
walls on either side of his consciousness rise like 
those of a canon and so obscure his view that he 



„ r lS^^ RUTITIS. 

1 In America we have a way of freely coining v 

expressive words to convey our meaning tersely. 
Rutitis is one of these. It means that mental dis- 
ease which keeps a man in a rut, like the mill horse, 
going forever around in the same path and getting 
nowhere. 

Rutitis is exceedingly common. You know scores 
who have it in its advanced stages. You know the 
bookkeeper who has bent over the same desk (at 
the same salary) for twenty years. You know the 
preacher who has preached the same dry-as-dust 
sermons from the same fearfully decorated pulpit 
since you were a boy. You know the business man 
who for fifteen or twenty years has not made one 
forward step with his affairs. You know the friend 
who has not harbored one brand new, original 
thought in a decade. 

True, the disease is more prevalent in large cities 
than elsewhere; still, wherever you may be, wher- 
ever you may live, wherever you may work, you 
come in contact daily with the genus Rutite. 

Put an impertinent question to yourself and insist 
on an honest answer. "Am / a Rutite ?" Are you, 
indeed? Are you doing the same things you did 
last year and doing them in the same way? Are 
you thinking the same thoughts? Are your ideas 
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up; it consists rather in using your present struc- 
ture of accomplishment as a foundation on which to 
build higher and more satisfying attainments. 

If you are a business man and have reached a 
condition of stagnation, the remedy does not lie in 
destroying your present business but rather in using 
whatever power there may be in it to place you 
in a new and better one, where your strength and 
virility will bring fruit. 

If you are a professional man, your best hope 
lies in revitalizing your work. You may become a 
specialist in some branch of medicine; you may 
devote your energies to one phase of the law with 
profit ; you may exchange the pulpit for the lecture 
platform; you may leave the grind of daily journal- 
ism to become a writer of syndicated articles; you 
may give up the routine work of architecture for 
city planning, for exposition work, special concrete 
construction, or some other specialized branch of 
the profession. 

If none of these outlets are practicable, however, 
the professional man has an even chance with the 
clerical man in his efforts for liberty and progress, 
and the time in training for a profession is, after 
all, no longer than the time required to produce a 
really efficient bookkeeper or factory manager. 
Every profession gives to a man a certain training 
and experience which is sure to be of value in 
any other line of endeavor. If it has yielded no 
more than a good general knowledge of human 
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nature, of men and of things, this may be the one 
thing which will turn the tide in your favor in enter- 
ing some other field of work. 

The point of the matter is that the ways to get 
out of ruts are just as numerous as the ruts them- 
selves. The way out is not always a pleasant one. 
We can all will progress but we cannot all will that 
the path to progress be lined with roses. Sometimes 
it lies through temporary hardship, decreased in- 
come, temporary loss of social prestige, unwonted 
hard work, etc. It may mean the breaking of old 
ties and a complete change of location. What mat- 
ter, so long as you win in the end? If extra night 
work is required to fit yourself for these higher 
duties, why, get under the load. If the way lies 
through outside activities, chickens, a farm, real 
estate investments, the training of men to do your 
work, or rigid household economy in order to create 
capital, — do these things cheerfully, willingly, whole- 
heartedly. There is always a way out. Hopeless- 
ness and stagnation and defeat are only for those 
who choose to entertain them. 

It is not alone in business that one is liable to 
get into a rut. Business is by no means all of life. 
You may be in a rut socially or mentally. You may 
be in a rut as regards your recreation, your asso- 
ciates, your family life or your citizenship. All of 
these things are vital matters, worthy your best at- 
tention. Are you in a rut — in any way? If so, 
get out of it. 
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Look around you. Plan your best course with 
courage and clear vision. Make circumstances aid 
you in attaining your goal. There is much truth 
in the saying "An optimist is one who takes the 
lemons handed to him and makes lemonade of 
them." The cure for Rutitis is right thinking, 
indomitable will and hard work, mixed in equal 
parts and taken in liberal quantities. Follow this 
course of treatment and your life will soon be 
flushed with the rosy hues of success. 



THE ART OF ASKING QUESTIONS. $*~ X l* ^ 

If we were asked to express child nature in any | 
one symbol, we should undoubtedly choose the ques- 
tion mark. Between birth and the age of eight years, 
a bright child acquires a most astounding fund of 
information. His constant attitude toward all the 
world is a question. How? What? Why? he asks 
unceasingly from the time when he can talk. Even 
at this tender age he asks simple questions which 
are at the same time too profound for us to answer. 

As a child matures he comes to depend less and 
less upon questions and answers, and more and more 
upon personal investigation and* observation, until 
finally some people cease to ask at all. A little 
reflection will show what a grave mistake this is. 
There are some questions which can be answered 
satisfactorily only by word of mouth, — some knowl- 
edge which cannot be. had from books or experience. 

The greatest loss in not asking a pertinent ques- 
tion whenever the need arises, is in failing to keep 
up with current events around us. It may prevent 
you from meeting a helpful man whom you want 
very much to know ; or from taking part in an ac- 
tion which you heartily endorse; or in acquiring 
some bit of information which will be in the highest 
degree helpful. 
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ln*M ■ * I There is an art in asking questions. You should 

know when to ask and when to keep silent. You 
should judge between the vital and the trivial; you 
should cultivate the manner which will make your 
questions acceptable and secure for you the desired 
information. 

Remember that useful knowledge comes from 
queer places. The man digging in the ditch may be 
able to tell you, in a general way, what the soil con- 
ditions are anywhere in your locality. The street 
sweeper can give you valuable traffic details. The 
farm hand may know more about the nesting habits 
of bumble-bees, or the crop conditions, than you 
could find in a dozen books. 

Very frequently a question on a matter of only 
passing interest will uncover a wealth of informa- 
tion on some related line which is of importance 
to you. That is one of the reasons why questions 
are worth while. 

One never grows too old or becomes too important 
a personage to ask questions profitably. The great 
Li Hung Chang was undoubtedly able to be of much 
greater service to his country by reason of the many 
questions he asked. Sometimes they were embar- 
rassing to Western people, but they brought him 
results. He was able by skilful questioning to 
penetrate beneath the surface of things, and get at 
the heart of our political, social and domestic life. 
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THE 90% WASTE. 
f 

Engineers realize that in burning a ton of coal 

under ordinary circumstances only a very small 

percentage of its heat is converted into energy. The 

great mass of it is wasted. So far they have been 

unable to control this waste. 

In another chapter it has been stated thatjTf you 

use one hour with each of one hundred people to 

achieve a certain object when your purpose could 

have been served as well or better by talking one 

hour to the one hundred people together, you have 

wasted 99% of the time (energy) expended. There 

are many other ways in which tremendous waste 

occurs, but it is only by persistent and painstaking 

analysis of one's every day life that those elusive 

leaks are brought to notice. 

We are all creatures of habit. A bad habit is 
nearly as easy to form as a good habit. Therefore 
in our daily life we are constantly doing things 
which are wasteful and careless, simply because we 
have never thought to do them better. 

You have no doubt read the humorist's description 
of a woman paying car fare. "She will first draw 
out a big hand bag. This she will open and take 
out a little purse. Then she will close the bag. 
Then open the purse and take out a quarter; close 
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the purse ; return it to the bag ; close the bag ; tender 
the quarter to the conductor; receive the change; 
open the big bag ; take out the little purse ; close the 
big bag ; open the little purse ; put change into little 
purse; close purse; open bag; replace the purse in 
the bag ; and finally close the bag." You can see 
such things done a score of times a day. It means 
90% lost motion. It means waste. It means mental 
disorder — mental inefficiency. It is, of course, just . 
as common a fault with men as with women. —J 

A certain manufacturer always used to handle his 
orders himself. There were on an average eighteen 
operations necessary in handling the customer's let- 
ter from the time it was received until the order 
was shipped. By supplying a simple gummed order 
head, a bright assistant reduced this handling to 
three operations, materially simplified the work, and 
prevented many annoying errors. He eliminated the 
waste. 

A young man working his way through college, 
found that he was obliged to get along with seven 
hours' sleep instead of the eight hours which his 
hard worked mind and body demanded for rest. 
He set to work to find leaks in time. Within a week 
he was not only getting his full quota of rest, but 
had an hour to spare besides and in addition was 
doing better work than before. 

Lax methods of doing things is waste. Worry is 
waste. Duplicated effort is waste. Inefficient think- 
ing and willing is waste. Unscientific habit is waste. 
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Bad health is waste. Unsuitable environment is 
waste. A misfit business is waste. The waste effort 
of the world in proportion to the productive effort 
is enormous. 

One business man, hard pressed for time, con- 
cluded that he could effect a saving of five minutes 
each day by so arranging his clothing and other 
articles of every day use in his room that he could 
instantly locate or dispose of any article used. In- 
stead of five minutes each day he saved thirty. 

Another man had been in a certain business for 
five years. He was almost indispensable to the 
business. Yet three out of his four executive asso- 
ciates were constantly at loggerheads with him. 
The friction between them was continuous and 
spoiled the joy of his work and theirs. One day he 
decided this must stop at any cost. He asked 
these men into his office and shut the door. Then 
hammer and tongs, he went at it to find out why 
these men continually fought him. A peculiar situ- 
ation developed. Not one of these three men was 
personally aware of his own antagonism. Through 
a prejudice and a habit growing out of it, they had 
continually harassed this man. The prejudice had 
died long since, but the habit had persisted. That 
afternoon's talk cleared away the clouds and 
cemented a solid friendship. Thereafter the fourth 
man worked in a different atmosphere. His hin- 
drance had been removed. He gained in efficiency 
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what he had hitherto been forced to expend in 
contention. 

Let us suppose that a man having only an hour 
or so each day for social intercourse, talks to ten 
men each day. If nine of those men are of no 
consequence, and only one is capable of stimulating 
him and leaving him with new thoughts and energy, 
there is a good indication of 90% waste, because 
ordinarily one can so select friends and acquaint- 
ances as to make each minute of time spent with 
them of some value. 

Broadly speaking, time that is not productive is 
waste; physical energy which is not productive is 
waste ; thought which does not serve a definite pur- 
pose is waste. It is probable that if a fine analysis 
were possible it would be found that 90% of the 
energy put forth by the average human being is 
waste. 

Order is economy ; Disorder is extravagance. Sys- 
tem saves; Disorganization wastes. Thoughtfully 
planned work husbands energy ; Lack of method dis- 
pels energy. Study your own needs and your men- 
tal and physical processes, determining, so far as 
is possible, to eliminate the 90% waste from your 
life and make your efforts 100% effective. 



BY THE COMPANY HE KEEPS. Kl l ^ 

The farmer knows that if he plants watermelons ** 
and citron melons in the same field, his watermelons, 
no matter how good the seed, will deteriorate in 
quality. The pollen from the citron fertilizes the 
blossom of the watermelon, and the result is a tough, 
woody meat, with very inferior flavor. 

A man's personal associates will just as surely 
affect his character as the citron affects the water- 
melon. High minded, powerful, influential, ener- 
getic associates will develop in you worthy thoughts, 
power, influence and energy. Small men of vicious 
minds will as certainly drag you down. If you 
listen to immoral conversation all day long, you 
cannot fail to be contaminated by it. If you asso- 
ciate with failures, with the mentally or morally 
unfit, with the criminal or the drunkard, they will 
surely influence your life to its detriment. If you 
seek men of big brain power, of deeds worth while, 
men who live right and are wise masters of their 
own destiny, some measure of their power is sure I 
to flow towards you. 

Again, public opinion is a valuable asset, and pub^) (Jc/~22 jY 
lie opinion is largely influenced by the company 
you keep. £lf you fraternize with substantial busi- 
ness men, your bank will be much readier to lend 
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you money than if you are known to spend your 
time with roues or idlers. If you are a professional 
man your position will be measurably strengthened 
or weakened by the character of your associates, 
both men and women.S 

The greatest benefit which can be derived from 
association, however, is the stimulus which your 
brain derives from others. Many a college man 
will agree that the things he learned in college classes 
were not one-half so valuable to him as the things 
he learned on the campus or elsewhere, in the social 
side of student life. The friendship which grew 
up, the interchange of ideas, the quickening of in- 
tellect, these are the things which counted most. 

To a certain extent every one can choose his own 
companions. No matter how small or isolated the 
place, you may always have a few choice com- 
panions, fulfilling your highest ideal. 

In associates as in other things, we are all much 
too apt to drift with the wind, rather than to steer 
our course. Ordinarily it is just as easy to meet 
men and women worth while as it is to meet the 
incompetent and unworthy. Sometimes it takes 
a little longer to form such acquaintances, but it is 
distinctly worth the effort. 

The more "worth while" people are the more 
approachable they will be, as a general thing. Fit 
yourself for the society of such people and you will 
have no difficulty meeting them and keeping their 
friendly interest. - 



SECOND-HAND THOUGHTS. A*^*- 1 * 1 '* 

V 1 

Think for yourself. Study books. Read papers. 

Hear lectures. Talk with people. Get the benefit 
of as many different points of view as possible. In 
the end — think for yourself. 

There are thousands of people whose exact politi- 
cal views you can analyze in advance, providing you 
see their morning paper first. The political editor 
thinks for them. There are other thousands of 
whom it is useless to ask their opinion of a concert • 
or a drama — because the theatre critics think for 
them. It is easier to read the criticisms themselves 
than to get them from these people at second-hand. 
So, on through a long list we might trace the count- 
less numbers of human sheeft content to follow 
a bellwether whithersoever he may lead them. % 

Don't be a mental trailer — be a thought dynamo, — ^ 
a generator of mental power. Gather exact data c// j '« , 

and opinions and deductions from every available U^cvw / 5~ < /£ 
source, then put them through your own brain mills •* 

and produce a new, clean, virile product. Let every 
opinion you form be impressed with your individual 
trade-mark. This does not mean that your thought 
should be different from everybody else's. It may 
be the exact duplicate of many others. Yet if you 
have delved into the source of knowledge, compared, 
weighed, judged your facts, and of them built an 
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independent thought, that thought is your own — and 

correspondingly powerful. 

It is related that once, in the olden times, a wise 

* \Ut^ man came t° ^e king with this puzzling problem: 

r***l % \d Why could a ten-pound fish be placed in a tub of 

-^0x4 *- M water on the scales without increasing the total 

'* weight? Wiseacres cudgeled their heads in vain. 

Finally an original thinker suggested trying the ex- 
periment. They found that the weight of tub and 
water was increased by exactly the weight of the 
fish. You see, up to a certain point all but one 
of these men had allowed others to think for them. 
They were thinking at second-hand. 

Have you not, time and again, seen a whole com- 
munity sorrowfully shake its collective head, so to 
speak, and regret that such and such desirable things 
were impossible of accomplishment? And then have 
you not seen some keen first-hand thinker come 
along and quietly do these things which were "impos- 
sible"? There is no better illustration of the dif- 
ference between brand-new thoughts and second- 
hand thoughts. 

~ To be sure it is simpler to accept the verdict of 
the crowd than to blaze a thought trail for your- 
self. Contrary to common theory, however, it is not 
safer. With a good, well trained brain, by original 
thinking, you will in most cases reach the same con- 
clusion as the crowd, when the crowd is right, and 
you will be able to detect and avoid its error when 
the crowd is wrong. 
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On the other hand some people are like pendu- ^ ^* 
lums; they swing back and forth constantly from 
one extreme of life to the other, never by any 
chance pausing for even a moment in the true cen- 
ter of the arc. Unlike the pendulum, however, they 
do not always travel in one direction, but swing to 
and fro in one arc after another until they have 
; f a swung to every degree in the circle. 

p These are the people who grow wildly enthusiastic 
pj i %" I over a new industry but shortly lose interest and 

\f( ^ * a *' to P u ^ a P oun d of the load when help is needed. 
a^jdA They are the ones who support weird religious 

movements, who condemn social activities and 
refuse all invitations, or else go — go — go from (morn- 
ing until morning without time for rest or sleep. 
They are not enthusiasts but faddists. They are 
like a racing automobile engine, a rudderless steamer 
or an unconnected windmill. They use a tremen- 
dous amount of energy, but do not arrive at any ] 
useful destination. They lack a governor. — 

The fact that a thousand people are doing a cer- 
tain thing in one way while a single individual does 
it in a radically different way, is pretty good evi- 
dence that the thousand are right and the one 
wrong. Still it is not proof positive. The indi- 
vidual may be making greater progress than the 
mass. The only safe way is to study the one man 
method, determining for yourself which is the best. 

In case of doubt act with the thousand rather 
than with the one, but think it out first. 
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€>* J 

V The beaten track is the safest track for every 

day travel. If you see a better way, be sure it 
is good then go ahead, but don't explore every 
by-path and crossroad in the hope of finding a 
short cut. To do bigger things and better things 
than the other fellow, one must do pioneer work 
and thresh out new paths. To find a new and bet- 
ter way to reach a desired result is progress. How- 
ever, one rarely finds such a way without long, hard 
days of apprenticeship, and many disappointments. 
He who is continually seeking such ways becomes 
a human pendulum, swaying from one extreme to 
the other with every gust of opinion which may 
blow. Think, weigh, judge, analyze, clear new paths ; - 
but don't be a human pendulum. "^ 

iQ t l^ [~* Original thought is constructive thought. Your 
[\ltpf basis for thought building is a solid foundation of 

known truth. Your materials are basic facts, se- 
cured by analysis of all information bearing on 
the subject in hand. Building up a new thought 
is like putting together the pieces in a child's set 
of building blocks. From the material at hand one 
may succeed only in making a square box without 
a top. Another may get as far as a shed. A third 
may construct a simple house. A fourth may go 
still further and erect a church with roof and spire, 
windows and doors ; and around the whole an orna- 
mental fence ; or a castle with battlements and tow- 
ers. It is for you to decide whether, out of the 
thought material at hand, you will construct castles 
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and cathedrals, or sheds and boxes. There are 
many box makers, and few cathedral builders. You 
will find it worth while to be among the latter. .J 

There are those who will not listen to teachers 
of another religious faith for fear their own faith 
may be shaken. There are those who will not read 
an opposing political organ because it points out 
the weaknesses in their own camp. There are those 
who cannot stand to be told of their own shortcom- 
ings because that road to progress is not a pleasant 
one. Such a spirit is directly opposed to progress 
and to first-hand thinking. 

Here is another important point to be considered 
in the building of original thought. Such work must 
have depth to give it stability. Some character 
builders lay tremendous stress on increasing the area 
of thought. "Area plus" is their watchword. This 
is not enough. To be stable your fabric must be 
built on something more substantial. Take for 
your watchword "Area plus depth.*' On such a 
foundation there is no danger of building too high. 

Not all original thought is in itself directly con- 
structive, but all constructive thought is necessarily 
original. It follows that the greater the amount 
of original, first hand thinking you do, the greater 
will be your constructive power. The greater the 
proportion of second-hand thought you accept, the 
less you will have to offer the world in the way 
of new ideas, new ideals, inventions, social or com- 
mercial betterment. The more new ideas and ideals 
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you have to offer the world, the greater will be 
the reward bestowed on you. Progress is paid for 
x \ ' * n mintage of many kinds. It is always paid for. 
^ y 1" r~ Original investigation, constructive thought, initia- 
l ^ [(tr tive and reason are so closely related that it is 

j* * sometimes hard to determine where one leaves off 

and another begins. They are all forces which build 
up, strengthen, broaden and lead on to success. It 
is just as easy to think for yourself as to let some- 
one else usurp your just gifts and think for you. 
It is mostly a matter of habit. Get into the habit of 
original thinking, and let no man or group of men 
shake you from it. There may be wiser men and 
better thinkers than you, but there is no one in 
the world on whom you can afford to lean men- 
tally. Accept from others what you may need, hut 
make your brain stand on its own attainments, in- 
dependent of any other. 

Put your brains to work on your own problems. 
Analyze them. Dig down to bed rock. Lay a foun- 
dation without a flaw. Get area plus depth. On 
that basis erect your new structure, higher, bigger, 
better than before. Thus will you come to stand 
out as a leader, not a follower ; as a success ; as 
one whose life has profited his fellows and him- 
self. 
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CREATIVE THOUGHT. 

Thought which stimulates original action, brings J 
about new conditions, uncovers hidden truth or 
gives birth to new ideas is creative. An examina- 
tion of your own' mental processes will convince 
you that most thought runs through well defined 
channels and inevitably empties into charted seas. 
Yet the creative powers of the brain are unlimited 
and are as easily put to work as are the mere 
routine faculties, when once the habit of original 
thinking is formed. 

Thought is no different from any other human 
activity in this respect — it cannot create something 
out of nothing. Creative thought does not make 
the elements ; it takes the elements and forms a new 
structure. Without some primary conception of 
flight, man could never have conceived a flying 
machine. Without a suggestion of the vibratory 
nature of sound no phonograph could have been 
evolved. Without a foreknowledge of human nature 
and human experiences the brain of Dickens would • 
have produced no novel 

Creative thought differs from constructive 
thought in this, that creative thought goes to the 
foundation of things, and with the primal elements 
proceeds to build an entirely new structure, from 
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foundation to attic ; while constructive thought takes 
a partially finished building and by adding to it 
increases its value or efficiency. Creative thought 
goes to original sources for its start. Constructive 
thought accepts the work which has been done, and 
carries it to greater perfection. 

It is the exercise of creative and constructive 
thought which brings the highest rewards in life. 
It is decidedly worth while, then, to put these facul- 
ties to work in your own brain and profit by their 
activities. 

The first step in creative thinking is analysis. 
This resolves any problem into its basic elements 
and gives the brain working material. Sometimes 
it is necessary to thoroughly analyze half a dozen 
different subjects before sufficient material for one 
creative thought is at hand. To start with one 
must have a thorough knowledge of existing con- 
ditions. Then the desired improvement must be 
strongly and clearly conceived. Next comes a 
study of the causes which produce the present 
conditions. Then a consideration of causes which 
may produce the betterment desired, and last experi- 
mental work with the elements at hand until the 
desired result is secured. 

This sounds much more complicated than it really 
is. Let us consider a concrete example of creative 
thinking. A flourishing industrial town was built 
upon a large river at a point where there is very 
little level ground. High, precipitous hills close 
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down almost to the water on each side. The town 
grew and occupied almost every available building 
site, both desirable and undesirable. Further growth 
was retarded. What was to be done? 

Creative thought stepped in. The situation was 
carefully analyzed. No building sites available; 
positive and constantly increasing demand for lo- 
cations ; good prices being paid ; prospective growth 
would continue for years. Then comes the question, 
where is the nearest available building site? The 
answer was two miles down the river, on the oppo- 
site side. Is it accessible? Yes, by an expensive 
suspension bridge, a difficult piece of road build- 
ing, paved streets and a trolley line. What would 
the expense be? Half a million dollars. Would it 
pay? Yes, because the acreage property, purchased 
at a low price and subdivided into city lots would 
soon return the total investment. These questions 
settled, it remained to do the routine work of pro- 
moting the idea, forming the company and accom- 
plishing the work outlined. Creative thought at 
work in the brain of one man, solved the problem 
which the "routine brains" of a whole city had for 
years considered to be hopeless of solution. 

At least half of the iritations and annoyances 
of life can be prevented or relieved by the use of 
creative thought. Opportunities can be created; 
obstacles overcome ; inventions made ; business pro- 
moted; leisure increased and enjbyment multiplied. 
Creative thought is a pleasure in itself, because it 
is a sure highway to progress. 
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In measuring the volume of your own creative 
powers, do not be discouraged if the showing is 
small. It is not difficult to develop this function of 
the brain. The most important thing in connection 
with it is getting started right, and bringing the will 
to bear. You will be surprised to find how easily 
your thoughts can be directed into constructive chan- 
nels and how readily results will come. The reason 
more people do not use creative thought in every 
day affairs is simply because they do not realize 
the difference between individual thought and com- 
munity thought. 

Begin on the little things — the things nearest at 
hand. Perhaps there is some feature of your home 
life which is unsatisfactory. Turn your attention 
to that problem, resolve it to its elements and build 
a better way. Perhaps the back yard has been a 
source of dissatisfaction to you. Have you ever 
studied it, gotten down to foundations, and tried 
to decide just how you could best use that back yard 
to bring you the greatest return of satisfaction? 
It may be that you feel the lack of proper exercise 
and recreation. Two principal considerations will 
probably face you here — time and opportunity. Re- 
duce them to their elements. You can find a way 
to save time and a way to create opportunity. 

One thing you will learn early in your experience 
with creative thought. That is, that nothing is 
taken for granted. You may now say "Our neigh- 
bors are unpleasant, but as we both own our homes, 
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there is no help for it." Creative thought asks why 
are our neighbors unpleasant? Can they be cured 
of this? How can it be remedied? By digging 
deep down to the basic facts of the case, creative 
thought shows us a way out of the difficulty. It is 
the old story. While one man is proving that a 
thing cannot be done, another man is doing it. Any 
wide-awake man must be impressed by the number 
of impossibilities which pass over every day to the 
list of achievements. Tlie accomplishment of impos- 
sible things is the diversion of the creative intellect. 
Another point; don't overlook the obvious. We 
know some things so well that we forget them. Fre- 
quently the solution to a vexing problem is so near 
at hand and so simple that we utterly fail to see 
it because we are straining our eyes for some dis- 
tant, difficult path. We are like the salt water 
sailor wrecked on Lake Superior in an open boat. 
He almost perished from thirst, forgetting that all 
about him was fresh water. The well trained crea- 
tive mind takes nothing for granted. The thing 
which looks like iron may be wood, and vice versa. 
The theory accepted as true for many years may 
be faulty. The product which for hundreds of years 
has been made only by laborious hand process, may 
yield to a simple machine. The rule of action which 
has been considered perfect may be supplanted by 
one infinitely better. So the evolution of man goes 
on, led always by others who have mastered the art 
and science of creative thinking. 



THOUGHTS ARE THINGS. 

Thoughts are things. Thoughts are things. 
Thoughts are things. Thoughts are things. In a 
tangible, definite, concrete way, Thoughts Are 
Things. 

Through all the centuries since the world was 
born, the human race has struggled upward in men- 
tal power. Great truths have been uncovered and 
great principles evolved., Yet always has the brain 
been considered as merely a laboratory, a place of 
preparation, a library of human knowledge. Up to 
the last few years only a rare few had discovered 
that the brain is more than a laboratory — it is a 
workshop, a manufactory of thoughts; and these 
thoughts, — tangible, concrete, powerful, — are sent 
out to all the world to take their place among the 
countless multitudes of other thoughts sent out by 
other human brains everywhere. 

Did you ever study the phenomena of hypnotism? 
Have you seen a grave and scholarly gentleman do 
ridiculous, childish tricks at the bidding of another? 
Have you ever seen an ignorant, clumsy, bashful lout 
deliver an impassioned appeal to a large audience, 
his speech accompanied by graceful gestures, and his 
manner entirely free from hesitation or embarrass- 
ment? There is manifest evidence that thoughts are 
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things. The thoughts of the hypnotist, directed by 
his will, enter the brain of the subject. They subdue 
the subject's own thoughts, and expel them for the 
time being. They take control of the subject's brain 
and doing the will of their master, the hypnotist, 
cause the scholarly gentleman to act in a ridiculous 
manner foreign to his nature, while they arouse 
the untutored young man to heights of oratory, the 
material for which has never existed in his own 
brain. When the hypnotist removes his power, — 
calls out the visiting thoughts — these brains renew 
their normal functions, with no memory record of 
what has been done by the thoughts of another which 
for a time supplanted them in the seat of reason. 
Thought control is by no means hypnotism. Hyp- 
notism is simply one unusual manifestation of 
thought control. 

If you have ever closely watched the able manager 
of a great manufacturing concern, you must have 
been struck with the immense number of his ideas, 
which are carried out by workmen in the plant 
before the manager himself has ever mentioned 
those ideas. His thoughts travel ahead of his ex- 
pression of them. Those thoughts are things, in- 
dividual entities, passing from the manager's brain 
into the brain of the workman. 

Just how this interchange is effected; of just what 
substance or power or element or ethereal disturb- 
ance a thought is composed, — we do not know, any 
more than we know what electricity is. Like elec- 
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tricity, a thought is power. It is controlled by the 
will, and passing along the wireless pathways of 
human communication, it spends its power at its 
ultimate goal. 

It is evident, then, that so long as you regard a 
thought as merely a mental process, you are leav- 
ing much of your mental power uncontrolled and 
undirected. You will naturally fail to understand 
and control the changes which are brought about 
in your own being by thoughts generated in your 
brain. And as for those thoughts which fly from 
you to do their work on persons and conditions sur- 
rounding you, naturally if you fail to know of the 
very existence of such far-reaching instruments, 
you cannot control or direct their activities. 

A cracked dish, a split board, an imperfect flower 
— cannot be remedied. Prevention is the only cure. 
So it is with thoughts. A thought which goes out 
weak, defective, imperfect in any way cannot be 
remedied. It may be supplanted and its influence 
overthrown by another thought, strong and perfect, 
on the same subject. The better way, however, is 
to so train the brain that it will produce only strong, 
virile, healthy thoughts, and teach the will to prop- 
erly govern and direct them. In this way the most 
astonishing personal power can be generated. 

Many people who do not realize fully the concrete 
nature of a thought have still grasped some measure 
of power from thought control. In working along 
this line you will find that power comes slowly, not 
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with a rush. Most of us have been accustomed all 
of our lives to regard thoughts as processes only, 
and largely beyond our control. It requires patient 
practice, and careful mental control to bring these 
thoughts into new channels, increase their power 
and efficiency, and direct them in their outside work. 
The first and most important step towards perfect 
thought control is a full realization of the actuality 
of thoughts as things and the power they possess. 

The most effective way to approach this matter 
is by making some practical tests. It is not easy to 
outline specific experiments which will fit general 
cases. It will be better to outline specific experi- 
ments which have been performed in specific cases, 
allowing the student of thought direction to adapt 
these experiments to his individual needs. The 
cases here cited are from actual incidents. 

A young man, occupying an unimportant execu- 
tive position in a small town, was dissatisfied with 
his position and his income. He found the way 
to thought direction and control. Within ninety 
days his salary was nearly doubled. 

A very well informed, competent young lady 
found herself growing old, and losing her personal 
attractiveness in the every day grind of school work. 
She was a normal woman in every way and desired 
very much to have a home of her own. Having 
mastered the principles of thought control she 
determined to put this brain force to work on her 
personal problem. Within twelve months thereafter 
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she was very happily married to a business man who 
measured well up to her ideal. 

A widow found her eighteen-year-old son unre- 
sponsive to her most urgent appeals. He was idle, 
sought undesirable companions, drank to some 
extent and was of no help to her in her struggle 
to keep up a home. Thought control was brought 
to bear. By a constant, persistent effort to plant 
in his mind the right impulses; to direct his 
thoughts by her own more powerful ones; and to 
so surround him at all times and places by her own 
thoughts that he could never entirely escape their 
influence, she was able to bring him to a realization 
of his opportunities and responsibilities, changing 
his whole life of thought and action into worthier 
channels. 

A prominent business man started to a neighbor- 
ing city to secure an important contract. He sent 
his thoughts on ahead to ferret out and weaken 
the difficulties which he knew were to be met 
and to devise means of overcoming them. For one 
hour, as he sat in the train, his thoughts wrestled 
at long distance with those of the man he was to 
see. This able man has assured the writer that 
his struggle and the victory which followed was 
one of the most satisfactory and helpful experiences 
he ever had. On arriving the contract was placed 
in his hands almost without a question. 

It is exceedingly difficult to lay down rules for the 
guidance of another in the control and direction of 
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thought. The essential difference between various 
mental organisms is very great. Thought is as 
mobile as quicksilver. Each must explore his own 
brain, determine where his greatest powers lie, 
and find by experiment how best to control them. 

One of the most helpful suggestions which has 
been made along this line comes from a man of 
unusual ability and attainments. He says : "I know 
of no better illustration of my method of thought 
control than the Arabian Nights story of Aladdin 
and his wonderful lamp. I want to accomplish 
something. I think it all out until I have formed 
a very definite picture of just what I want done 
and just how it should be done. Then I "rub my 
lamp," summon the ever-ready, thought genii, and 
putting this thought of accomplishment into a strong 
vivid picture of the finished work, I will that these 
genii of thought accomplish the work; and I want 
to tell you it is generally done, and done quickly, 
though not always just as I had planned." 

There is no subject in the whole field of mental 
efficiency which is of such potency as this one, of 
thought control. It is worthy of patient study, 
repeated experiment and sustained effort. Results 
may be disappointing at first, but persistence counts 
here as elsewhere. The benefits to be derived are so 
great that one is amply repaid for any amount of 
effort required to become master of his own intel- 
lect and be able to direct the work of its messengers. 



•4 CONTROLLING CONDITIONS BY 

\\ % THOUGHT. 

V^ a V° The Constitution guarantees to every citizen pro- 
< f%>\ tection in "the pursuit of happiness." Now as a 

j '' V matter of fact happiness being merely a state of 

mind self-induced and self-controlled, cannot be 
"pursued" with success by anyone. Environment, 
health, mental poise, — these are the prime elements 
in a happy state of mind. They are all largely 
under control of the will. Therefore, happiness 
is to be found not by pursuit, but by preparation 
and by force of will. 

If you doubt the efficacy of will to produce hap- 
piness, put it to the test. Some day when you are 
feeling blue or unhappy or distressed, bring your 
will into play. First analyze your unhappiness and 
find its causes. See if any or all of these can be 
eliminated. Next take those real causes for unhap- 
piness which do not seem to be avoidable in any 
way, and determine one by one, Jiow best to dis- 
pose of them so that they will cause the least pos- 
sible discomfort of mind. Now turn away with 
determination from these causes of unhappiness 
and marshal all of the facts in your life which 
should conduce to happiness. Put the distressing 
thoughts out of your mind entirely for a time by 
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sheer force of will. When they return, if indeed 
they do return, they will not seem as big, as serious, 
or as hard to bear. 

The true pursuit of happiness lies in willing |#> 

happiness. J J # 

Your thoughts act upon others and react upon tyfi£ff1 
yourself in a wonderful way. Your dislike for a 
person will flow out and envelop that person, 
chilling his friendship and goading him to un- 
pleasant actions; while if you harbor enough such 
unpleasant thoughts you will surely reflect in your 
own life bitterness, distrust, dislike, irritation and 
other unpleasant features and characteristics. 

Desire breeds determination, determination pro- 
duces action, action achieves results. It follows, 
then, that if you desire a thing with sufficient inten- 
sity you are very likely to determine to secure it; 
and that determination will crystallize into action, 
thus bringing the desired thing into your possession. 

You can do things with the mind which at first 
seem unreasonable and impossible. For instance, 
it is sometimes possible to actually project your 
thoughts through space and cause them to act upon 
another person or thing at a considerable distance. 
A great number of successful experiments have 
seemed to prove this beyond a doubt. It requires 
tremendous will and intense concentration, but it 
can be done ; and the more you exercise that func- 
tion of the brain the easier and more effectively 
you can use it. __ ) 
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There is no royal road to thought projection. It 
requires persistent, hard work; yet perhaps there 
is no result to be obtained in mental training which 
is quite so gratifying or encouraging. Put it to 
a practical test for yourself. 

If you are a merchant and have hard accounts 
to collect, try this experiment. Have statements 
made of each delinquent account. Every day spend 
half an hour going over these accounts. Take up 
one at a time. Try to visualize your customer and 
his surroundings. Try to imagine yourself walking 
into his store, his office or his home, and talking to 
him personally about this account. Marshal your 
arguments for its prompt payment. Show him 
that each item is just and represents value received. 
Then let your will go out in a strong effort to move 
him to make immediate payment. Results may not 
be immediate, but if you persist in this course for 
a considerable time, always with strong will and 
intense concentration, you are very sure to find that 
your hard accounts are showing a gratifying 
decrease. 

If you are a salesman, try to prepare each cus- 
tomer for your visit before your actual arrival. 
Approach the matter very much in the manner out- 
lined above for the collection of past due bills. Try 
to remove any antagonism to you or your goods, 
replacing it with a friendly welcome. Continue in 
your task until you feel that will coupled with con- 
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centration has prepared the ground for you. Within 
a very few days you will find your sales increasing. 

Suppose you have a business project under way 
which requires for its success the co-operation of a 
number of people, and the creation of certain con* 
ditions favorable to its realization. Focus your 
attention upon these people and these conditions, 
sending out your will in determined mental efforts 
to bring about the actions and conditions which 
favor your work. Results are very sure to follow. 

The author does not pretend to understand or at- 
tempt to explain the philosophy of such thought 
projection. He only knows, from very numerous 
experiments, that it is a practicable method of 
bringing results in many hard situations. Perhaps 
much of its efficacy is due to the reaction of will 
upon the mind of the one who sends^ out these 
impulses, leading him to make a closer analysis 
of problems and a more confident attack upon them. 

Thoughts are things. They have a positive effect 
upon persons and inanimate objects as tangible as 
the blow of a hammer upon steel. In the preface to 

As a Man Thinketh," James Allen says : 

Mind is the master power that molds and makes. 
A man IS mind, and evermore he takes 
The tool of thought, and shaping what he wills, 
Brings forth a thousand joys, a thousand ills. 
He thinks in secret — and it comes to pass. 
Environment is but his looking glass." 
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Nothing can be truer and surer than this. Mind 
is the master power. Thought is the one invincible 
tool. The secret thought has power to overcome. 
Environment is but a looking-glass reflecting our 
own accomplishments, showing with fidelity our 
strength or weakness, giving us back frown or smile 
exactly as our own linage appears. 

The first qualification for greatness is the ability 
to think great thoughts. The next is the power 
to will great actions. The third is courage and 
strength to obey a great will and put great thoughts 
into action. 



THOUGHT CHARACTER. ift \\ 



Thoughts are things. 

Get that bit of knowledge unalterably fixed in 
your mind. 

Every thought is complete in itself, yet related 
to every other thought, just as every human being 
is at once a unit and yet an inseparable part of 
the whole human race. 

Each thought has its own character. 

There are bright thoughts and somber thoughts. 
There are istrong thoughts and weak thoughts. 
There are moral thoughts and immoral thoughts. 
There are thoughts which help and thoughts which 
hinder. Now it is your job to rid your mind of 
the glooms and fill their places with the glads; to 
uproot the weeds of pessimism and despair and 
plant strong roots of optimism, courage, determina- 
tion and unwavering confidence. 

"Having the blues," is a mental habit, just as 
smoking is a physical habit. Some mental organ- 
isms find a subtle satisfaction in the cultivation of 
melancholy. If you are not glad, get glad. It is j 
"up to you." -* 

Joy, gladness, sunshine, optimism, self-confidence 
— these are positive thoughts. They are the work- 
ers. The Wheels of Progress refuse to budge an 
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inch without them. Anger, disappointment, fear, 
sorrow, distrust — such thoughts are all negative. 
Instead of pushing ahead they one and all pull 
back. Once completely released from their weary 
load, the mind shoots upward to greater accom- 
plishments, as surely as a balloon sails up and away 
when released from ballast. 

It is evident, then, that one of the first essentials 
of progress is to rid the mind of all of these negative 
thoughts, leaving the optimistic positive thoughts 
free to carry us onward. It is within the power of 
every one to do this, but it requires severe and 
patient effort. 

The first step towards clearing the brain of 
thought rubbish is to carefully examine the troops 
of thought which constantly march to and fro 
through it, and separate the positive from the nega- 
tive. 

Now the mind, as well as all other natural things, 
abhors a vacuum; therefore, the only way in which 
a negative thought can be destroyed is to replace 
it with a positive. That gives double value to all 
thought culture. It is like voting ; every vote counts 
two — one which your candidate receives and one 
which the other candidate does not receive. It pays 
to cultivate positive thought. 

Again, thoughts being things — a series of thoughts 
of sufficient intensity on any given line will cause 
those thoughts to crystallize into facts. In other 
words, if your thoughts are powerful enough they 
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tend to create just the thing or the condition to >n ll •* %< 
which they refer. T>* ft } 

A constant and intense fear of disaster breeds I \*0^j 
disaster as surely as cold produces ice. Constant 
and determined hope and confidence in success actu- 
ally bring success, as surely as sun and rain cause 
fruits to grow. This is not an abstract theory, but 
an easily demonstrable fact. It is due to two things. 
The first is that thoughts are things and do exercise 
a direct force in bringing about the results upon 
which they are fixed. The second is that thoughts 
control actions, and therefore lead us consciously 
or unconsciously to do those things which most cer- 
tainly lead to the results of which we are thinking. 

The importance of conscious thought control and 
direction, therefore, can scarcely be over-estimated. 
The brain should no more be allowed to run wild in 
the channels of least resistance than a child should 
be allowed to do things menacing its own safety. 
Our thoughts need direction of the will just as 
our bodies do. 

When a child is learning to write, the most patient ~i 
teaching and practice is necessary to train the mus- 
cles in obedience to the mind. The child's mind 
easily and quickly grasps an understanding of the 
size and form of a capital O, yet the untrained 
finger and arm muscles balk at reproducing it. 
The same stroke must be practiced perhaps thou- 
sands of times with the most painstaking effort 
before the stubborn muscles, trained to the throwing 
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of balls, spinning of tops and shooting of marbles, 
will accustom themselves to a new, minute, particu- 
lar muscular action ; yet you do not allow this stub- 
bornness of muscle to discourage you or defeat 
the education of the child. 

You will find the same thing true in the brain. 
Old thought habits are difficult to break up. New 
thought habits are hard to form. The difficulties 
in the way of acquiring new thought habits are 
not one-fourth as great, however, as those con- 
fronting us when new muscular habits are to be 
learned. The difference is that most of us do not 
bring one-half or one- fourth as much confidence 
to the task of mental correction, as we do to those 
of physical correction. 
L There is one great compensation, in that every 
success in mental effort makes the next success 
easier. Every positive thought implanted in the 
brain in place of a negative thought weakens every 
other negative in that brain. In the course of time 
you will find it possible to take out a negative 
thought and implant a positive thought in its place 
with no more effort or fear of failure than is in- 
volved in correcting the fingering in playing a piano 
exercise. 

At first you will find thoughts elusive, hard to 
get hold of and hard to control. You will find them 
"slipping through your fingers," so to speak. It 
requires patient perseverance and dogged determi- 
nation to properly control and direct them. 
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Make a little survey of your mind and fix / 
upon some unwholesome thought which you know ^ 
should be removed. Perhaps it is an unreasonable 
fear of physical injury. Keep after that thought. 
Analyze it. Get at its very roots. Force yourself 
to consider various kinds of physical injury, their 
rarity, their probable effect and the length of time 
required for recovery. Reason with your own 
mind exactly as you would with that of another. 
Show by statistics or experience the utter unlikeli- 
hood of such an injury, and finally hammer home 
the fact that such rare injuries are borne every 
day with a fortitude which makes preliminary 
worry worse than folly. 

By this time you will have destroyed the root 
of the unwelcome thought. Its place must be sup- 
plied by another. Plant in its stead a confidence 
in your own dexterity; in your quickness of eye; 
strength of muscle; in your keenness of mind which 
will enable you to steer clear of ordinary dangers ; 
and in your own wonderful recuperative powers, 
should unavoidable injury ever come. 

Such thoughts as this are elemental. The more 
subtle thoughts — those relating to the senses, the 
passions, health, timidity, etc., are less boldly out- 
lined and are correspondingly hard to work with. 
Only use your will with sufficient energy and stick- 
to-it-iveness, however, and you can surely uproot 
every negative thought which ventures to take root J 
in your brain. ±4 
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After even a little work along these lines you 
v/ill find yourself developing a wonderful confi- 
dence and control which will be most gratifying. 
Use only what is pleasant, agreeable and helpful; 
discard all that is unwholesome, untrue or destruct- 
ive. 

Thus you may at will control not only the char- 
acter of your thoughts, but also the channels in 
which they flow. 



TURNING WILL INTO WORK. Q <£ i 2 <f , ' v 

Will is latent power. Work is active power. \ Q ) 
It is the difference between steam in the boiler and V****) ' 
steam in the cylinder, except that within Will itself 
lies the power of setting its own force in action 
as work. 

Do not confuse Wishing with Willing. The wish 
is a product of desire, in itself an inert, power- 
less thing. It is only by generating will power 
that the wish becomes alive, and begets action. 
Wishing for a drink of water will never bring it 
to you. The will, generating action, causes you 
to either go to the water or have the water brought 
to you. 

To have a strong will is not necessarily to do 
great work. Nor is work always the result of will, 
broadly speaking. The laborer, forced to his place 
in the ditch, on the farm or on the railroad, by the 
stern demand of necessity, is not working because 
of his own will power primarily, but because outside 
forces are pushing him along. We have to do not 
with the man who is pushed but with the man who J 
pushes. 

The draughtsman who does the eight-hour work 
required of him at the shop and who spends 
the other sixteen in rest and recreation is not turn- 
ing will into work. The draughtsman who, after 
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working eight hours at a shop, goes home to a 
three hours' self-appointed task (say the study of 
mechanical engineering or architecture) is generat- 
ing work by will power. 
t *• p* There are thousands who dream dreams and 
•%,ji^ • / , see visions without benefiting themselves or the 
f©» world one particle. They are dreamers without 
yv***1 the will to materialize their visions through work. 

Yet dreamers have been the great builders through- 
out all the ages. Fulton was a dreamer who turned 
will into work. He gave us the steamboat. Frank- 
lin was a dreamer. His will demanded work. He 
gave us electricity. Edison is a dreamer whose 
will works. The Wrights, with years of will-forced 
work, conquered the air. 

The body, and every other function of the mind, 
obeys the will implicitly, so long as the will asserts 
itself. Let the will become weak, however, and 
every action and function of the body suffers ac- 
cordingly. 

It is no trouble to get up early by an alarm clock 
if only the Will is paramount. The man who gets 
out of bed instantly when the alarm sounds finds 
little difficulty. Whenever he commences to tem- 
porize with the will, however, trouble begins. If 
he stays in bed five minutes longer he will want 
to stay ten. If he stays ten he will want to stay 
fifteen, etc., finally the will becomes so weakened 
that it refuses to perform its functions and the 
alarm clock no longer wakes him at all. 
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That is the negative side of it. Now for the 
positive. The will is all powerful so far as your 
own work is concerned. To a very large extent 
it also controls the work of others about you, who 
have weaker wills. It is the generator of all work. 
It not only controls the kind and extent of your 
work, but it directs all of the details connected 
with it, and if properly trained is constantly out- 
lining new fields of endeavor. 

The way to good work lies in a trained brain, 
directed by a strong will. Sometimes the power of 
inertia is very strong and the will has a hard time 
driving reluctant brain or muscle to the task. Every 
victory for the will makes it easier to win the next 
one. The man who says "I find it hard to get to 
work" is merely stating in other terms that his will is 
weak. If our energies must be flogged to their tasks 
it is good evidence that the will does not possess 
its rightful power. 

The will can be cultivated and strengthened just 
as a muscle can. Right exercise, persistent use, and 
a positive demand for supremacy over body and 
mind in all actions, will give it added power each 
day. Do not vacillate. Do not allow yourself to 
be undecided. Do not do those things which you 
have "promised yourself" not to do. Do not allow 
the will to compromise when there is no necessity 
for it. Be strong in will without being stubborn. 

One of the greatest aids which one can have in 
turning will into work is a definite schedule of 
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work. Every ambitious man finds more work to 
do each day than he can possibly accomplish. Most 
of us, however, could easily accomplish a great deal 
more than we do if we would tabulate everything 
in the order of its importance, use no more time 
than was necessary on each item, and waste no 
time in determining what to do next. Such a sys- 
tem leaves the Will free to perform its functions 
quickly, directly and without hesitation. 

The Will is affected by discouragement and 
other adverse mental states, yet when the will is 
strong it is the last mental function to succumb. 
With the will secure in strength and power, the 
work of mind and body will go on even though 
black thoughts crowd up seeking mastery, tired mus- 
cles plead for rest, or diseased organs cry out for 
relief. The Will is captain of its Company. 

Get these three things clearly outlined in your 
mind. Wishing is purely inert, but has its place 
as a stimulant to the Will. Willing is that power 
which arouses mental and bodily forces to action. 
Energy is that mental and physical characteristic 
which unites with will power to produce work. 
Work is the result of will power, acting upon 
energy, to accomplish certain definite things. 

Will is the mainspring of all human accomplish- 
ments. Keep it well wound up, well oiled, and 
perfectly adjusted. The result will be a well ordered 
and highly productive life. 



THE LEADERS AND THE LED. 

Some men lead. Some men wander aimlessly 
alone. Some men are led. To which class do you 
belong? 

It is an impertinent question perhaps; but then 
you must learn to ask yourself impertinent ques- 
tions and demand honest answers, no matter how 
much the truth may hurt. There is seldom any 
real progress without considerable friction and some 
pain. 

On a playground where boys are assembled you 
may see the evolution of human leadership in its 
elemental stages. There is almost always one recog- 
nized general leader, several subordinate leaders, a 
group of mere sheep-like followers, and a few 
individuals who act independently but erratically, 
and without strength. The big leader says "Let's 
play ball. ,, His subordinate leaders take up the 
cry and organize the game. The leader is captain 
as a matter of course. If there is not room for 
all, and anyone is left out, it is naturally one of 
the mere followers. 

That playground arrangement is seen through 
all the varied phases of mature life. One man 
establishes a business. Others work for him, some 
as department heads and some as mere cogs in 
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some locality for a certain enterprise to organize 
a certain stock company, and to put such an enter- 
prise into operation with himself as head. It is 
initiative which causes an admiral to strike at ex- 
actly the right moment when his chances for victory 
are best, without waiting for definite instructions 
to do so. It is initiative which induces progress. 

When you have taken a thorough look at your 
own fitness for a leader, set about systematically 
to strengthen the points on which you are weak. 
If you lack physical energy, build up bodily strength. 
If you lack the qualities of good fellowship, make 
it your business to mingle more with men, to win 
their regard and to watch and profit by the actions 
of those who have this spirit of friendship highly 
cultivated. If you lack initiative, force yourself 
forward in every way, searching always for some- 
thing just a little in the future which can be done 
by you, now. Try to play a little ahead of the game, 
instead of a little behind it. Don't shirk responsi- 
bility, — reach out for it. 

Most of all, seek to know and to anticipate the 
movements of men acting in mass. Form a group 
of only three or four if necessary to begin that 
way, and make yourself their leader, whether they 
realize it or not. When you have learned to lead 
a few, learn to lead many. It is merely a matter 
of knowing and controlling the aggregate mind. 
There are too few conscious leaders today, and 
too many who follow like sheep or else wander 
away, irresolutely, with no fixed course of action. 
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Gen. Booth was a great leader. He saw and 
recognized the crying need for religious teaching 
and practical aid in the slums of London. With 
far-seeing vision he organized the Salvation Army 
— an organization which permitted unlimited ex- 
pansion of the individual. It invited into the ranks 
of workers leaders of unusual ability, leaders of 
mediocre ability, and those who would always be 
among the lead. But he went still further. He 
so constructed his plan that everyone would have 
something definite to do, and everyone was forced 
to act to some extent on his own initiative. This 
has resulted in bringing out the best that there is 
in each individual. It has developed strong general 
leaders out of weak leaders, and it has made suc- 
cessful minor officers out of unpromising material. 

Gen. Booth's greatest asset was his own strong, 
sympathetic personality, and his wonderful faith 
in God, in himself and in his mission. 

John Wanamaker, Theodore Roosevelt, Luther 
Burbank, Jane Addams, Hetty Green — all these men 
and women are leaders in their different lines. 

Back of the work of each you will find some 
dominant quality of leadership, and a study of the 
work of either one of them will show you that it 
is accomplished not by one man alone, but by a 
great multitude drawn together under the influence 
of one leading mind. 

You must be either a leader, an independent, or 
a follower. You can be a leader if you will. Look 
about you, and you will see how other leaders hold 
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their followers together. This is the known road. 
Follow it until you have gained strength and wis- 
dom, then beat out a path for yourself; a bigger, 
broader, better road than the other fellows. That 
is the way to become a great general leader. 

Whether you are man or woman; banker or 
clerk; farmer or politician — you can be a leader. 



GRASPING OPPORTUNITIES. 



^n .'' Y 



Those who say that a man has but one chance 
to grasp an opportunity, are right. Those who say 
that Opportunity knocks every day at your door 
are also right. Only it is never the same oppor- 
tunity which returns. 

Learn to know an opportunity when it presents 
itself. Learn to judge it quickly and grasp it firmly. 
Don't be discouraged if some slip through your 
fingers, and others prove worthless, or worse than 
worthless. Keep learning ! Keep trying ! You can 
afford to endure many disappointments and suffer 
many bruises in your race for better things. -^-^ 

There is a difference between the gambler and f)*I\7~^*f 
the man who takes chances. The one plays for 
sport, the other risks by necessity. Don't be a 
gambler, but when necessary, and good judgment 
approves, be ready to take a chance. The farmer 
must risk his seed and his labors; the merchant 
must risk his capital; the surgeon must risk his 
operations. Just here now you will note, is where 
education pays big dividends, for the more you 
know about any line of action the less chance you 
take when an opportunity comes in that line. 

The world always has been, and always will be, 
full of big opportunities. A crowd of men stood 
by as Walter Raleigh Spread his coat in the mud 
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for the queen's feet, and thus won rank and for- 
tune. He alone saw the opportunity and grasped 
it. Wm. H. Seward saw the opportunity of pur- 
chasing an empire for $7,200,000. While critics 
railed and condemned him, he bought. Today there 
are single mines in that vast territory which have 
produced more gold than the total purchase price 
of Alaska. For many years two brothers, obscure 
bicycle repairers, saw an opportunity to build a 
practical flying machine. Patiently they worked and 
struggled and fought off defeat. At last they won. 
The names of Wilbur and Orville Wright will go 
down in history as the conquerors of the air. 

Keep your eyes open and your ears on the alert. 
You must find for yourself your big opportunity, 
and you must be big enough to master it when you 
have found it. No one can do these things for you. 
Don't be afraid to attempt big things. You must 
remember that everyone develops by effort. Every 
time you try, and try hard to conquer a big thing, 
you yourself grow bigger. You may fail on one 
or perhaps two big things, then suddenly find that 
you have grown mentally until you can grasp and 
successfully hold the third big one. There are men 
who climb from rung to rung up the ladder of suc- 
cess with never a fall or a failure. They are the 
exceptions which prove this rule: "We build our 
success on our failures." 

Now, seeking opportunities is like hunting for 
rare wild flowers; the longer you hunt the more 
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readily you find them. Begin now to keep con- 
stantly on the lookout for opportunities. They are 
all about you — little ones and middle sized ones 
and big ones. You pass a dozen every morning on 
your way to work. They come to you in the morn- 
ing's mail. The headlines of the daily paper spar- 
kle with them. Your big opportunity may be found 
in the inauguration of a president ; in a destructive 
city fire; in the birth of a woman's movement; in 
the change of a city fare; in the failure of a wheat 
crop or in the advent of a new breakfast food. You 
see it is the idea that counts, and you know that 
it only takes a very small and trivial thing some- 
times to germinate an idea so big as to startle the 
world. Today the whole fabric of our lives is 
intertwined with the work of steam ; yet the steam 
engine had its birth in the brain of a boy who sat 
watching a rattling tea kettle lid ! Today the world 
waits with intense interest that time when air lanes 
shall be made safe. That may be your great oppor- 
tunity. The fluttering calendar on the wall, or the 
paper blown out of the window, may put in your 
hands the key to this secret. 

While watching for the big opportunity don't 
neglect the smaller ones. They are all about you 
in profusion. Opportunities to see new things; to 
meet new people; to help some unfortunate along; 
to gain time; to save useless work; to brighten 
your home and your life. 



MAKING OPPORTUNITIES. 

A man who lived in a small seaport village was 
asked one day why the village, though possessing 
many natural advantages, had not seemed to make 
any progress for a period of nearly forty years. 
His reply was significant "We've been waitin' for 
a railroad/' he said. 

That village is in exactly the same fix as mil- 
lions of semi-ambitious men who are wishing for 
betterment in their lives but "just waiting for some- 
thing to turn up." The big opportunities in life 
don't "turn up." They are turned up. Opportunity 
herself takes a nap at times. Then it is that the 
man of action and of vision wakes her up and 
gently but firmly demands that some good thing 
be shaken out of her sack for him. He doesn't 
wait for Opportunity. He goes hunting for oppor- 
tunities, he creates opportunities, he grasps oppor- 
tunities. 

Turn to the biography of the greatest men in 
politics, in the financial world, in science or in war. 
Perhaps the greatest events in their lives hinged on 
some opportunity which was apparently offered to 
them; but back of that, in almost every case, you 
will find their great earlier struggles marked by a 
persistent search for and creation of opportunities. 
If it had not been for this insistent spirit demand- 
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ing channels for its uplift, they would never have 
reached a point at which these greater opportuni- 
ties awaited them. 

An infinite number of absorbing romances could 
be built about men of big calibre in their creation 
of opportunities. There is the poorly paid clerk up 
in Maine who saved his money, dollar by dollar, 
until he had sufficient with which to advertise for 
agents to sell a valuable recipe. He is now a mil- 
lionaire. There is the poorly educated mechanic 
who at night and on holidays built for himself a 
motor boat, afterwards selling it at a profit. He 
now owns a splendid boat building plant. There 
was the metropolitan newspaper reporter who stud- 
ied law, especially corporation law, at night. He 
was soon admitted to the bar, and by virtue of his 
shrewdness and wide acquaintance almost at once 
built up a handsome practice as a corporation law- 
yer. His retainers alone amount to more than 
$20,000 per year. There was the woman, accus- 
tomed to wealth and leisure, who was left a widow 
with a valueless estate. One by one she created a 
chain of cafeterias which have brought her a sub- 
stantial fortune. There is the high school boy who 
started raising chickens in a small way in his back 
yard. He is in college now, his hens paying all of 
his expenses. Opportunities ? Why, there are mil- 
lions of them ! 

Probably the clerk, the reporter, the mechanic, 
the lawyer, the widow and the school boy all had 
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their failures before success came — but they kept 
trying. Worthless ideas will often masquerade 
as opportunities. There are just as many valuable 
opportunities which look, to the casual observer, to 
be worthless. It is worth while to work out a num- 
ber of unprofitable ideas in order to learn at last 
to distinguish the real opportunities. The sweet- 
ness of one success makes one forget the sourness 
of many failures. 

In seeking opportunities remember the philoso- 
phy attributed to a certain intoxicated man: "If 
you see two taxis take the first one, because the 
second one may not be there." If you see two 
opportunities, one near and clear, the other larger, 
perhaps, but far away and vague of outlines, take 
the nearest one. 

Don't let yourself be frightened by mere magni- 
tude, however. Seek for big things, not little ones. 
It is sometimes better to try a big proposition and 
fail than a little one and win, because your very 
attack of the big one gives your courage and deter- 
mination to try again until you do win. No propo- 
sition is too big to try, and no man too important 
for you to call on in regard to it, if only you have 
the qualifications necessary to carry the enterprise 
through to success. 

The mass of men go through life following the 
line of least resistance. They may have ambition, 
but it is without the necessary judgment, mental 
energy and initiative to make it constructive. They 
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are constantly looking out for a position which will 
pay $5.00 per week more, overlooking those which 
pay $25.00 per week more. Or they are working 
might and main to make themselves indispensable 
to their firm, in order to "hold their jobs," rather 
than spending their surplus energy in seeking the 
way to an independent business. Their course 
through life is not charted. They drift with every 
current and are a prey to every wind. The nearest 
port with the easiest channel is where they dock. 

Far-seeing men realize that it is not the earning 
power alone which counts, but the buying power 
also. A man may actually live far better and hap- 
pier in a New Jersey village on $1,000 per year 
than in New York City on $5,000. Also one posi- 
tion paying only $1,800 this year may lead to a 
$5,000 position three years from now, while another 
paying $2,500 this year may never pay over $2,500 
in a score of years. The finger of Opportunity 
does not always point toward the biggest figure, 
the best paved road or the nearest port. These are 
things you must learn to judge, and your two best 
guides are observation and experience. 

Sometimes it is best for a man seeking an oppor- 
tunity to get as far from the line to which he is 
accustomed as possible. This does not necessarily 
mean that he need go far away. It may lie next 
door, or across the continent. It merely means 
seeking in a different channel wherever that chan- 
nel may lie. Before making any change of 
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magnitude, however, the wise seeker after oppor- 
tunity eliminates to the greatest possible extent the 
element of chance. He makes his plans in detail, 
collects his information, weighs the evidence for 
and against, and then pushes forward with confi- 
dence and determination. 

Proverbs are like most pack horses, sadly over- 
worked and outrageously abused. "Let well enough 
alone" is one of these. It has been a stumbling 
block to thousands of ambitious men. 

Well enough is only well enough when it calls 
out the best that there is in you and offers you a 
suitable reward. If you are unhappy in your pres- 
ent work, if you are poorly rewarded, if there is 
no future betterment in it, if you have higher men- 
tal and physical powers which are never brought 
into action, "Let well enough alone" does not apply. 
If an opportunity presents itself to better yourself 
and to progress along the life lines you have chosen, 
grasp it. If there is no opportunity at hand make 
one. Use your brain. That is what it is for. Get 
off of the beaten road. Try to see things from new 
angles. Seek, see, think, compare, reason, — and in 
the end you will be pretty sure to select the road 
which leads through the valley of Congenial Effort 
to the City of Success. 



SUCCESS BUILDING. ^JU* tl!l* 

With many people the greatest obstacle in the 
way of progress is limited vision. They can see 
only the things directly before them. The man 
clerking in a store regards the floor walker's posi- 
tion as his only hope of advancement, and if that 
position cannot be secured he is hopeless. The 
bank clerk sees only the position of assistant 
cashier; the grade teacher strives only to be prin- 
cipal. Their horizons shut down close around 
them, cutting off the further reaches. 

The first thing for you to do is to mentally climb 
a hill and get a wider vision. Ask yourself what 
you would rather do than anything else in the world. 
See what others are doing in that line and how 
they are doing it. Examine every road which leads 
to accomplishment and see how many of these are 
open to you. If obstacles exist don't turn back. 
Submit each one to a critical examination at close 
range. Is it impassable? Is it as big as it looks? 
Is there a way around ? ^ 

Never mind if the path seems all choked up ahead 
— keep going until you have to stop. Conquer one 
difficulty at a time. Keep going on to the last pos- 
sible inch. That will bring you ever nearer to the 
goal, give you strength and confidence to go straight 
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on or find a way around, and will finally lead you 
to success. 

Some people are constantly handicapped by timid- 
ity — by a fear of big things. You would be sur- 
prised to know how many young men there are who, 
with two positions offered them, one paying $1,500 
per year and the other $5,000 per year, will take the 
smaller salary for fear they cannot earn the larger 
one. The monumental folly of this is apparent 
when you consider that even a failure in the larger 
position would probably be of greater value in 
development than success in the smaller one. 

A few years ago an American art student in 
Paris sprang into fame almost in a day. His pic- 
tures were considered wonderful. Money poured 
into his bank account. He married a beautiful 
young girl. On their honeymoon they went sailing, 
and a swinging boom crushed his skilled right hand 
to a pulp. 

The physicians amputated his hand. His fickle 

wife returned to her parents and later succeeded 

in securing a divorce, but the artist didn't give 

up. Steadily he trained his left hand to do 
the work which his right had done. Again he 

gained recognition; but in working with some acids 
on copper his left hand became infected and its 
usefulness was ruined. 

Bravely he started again. He returned to Amer- 
ica. His knowledge of art and artists found him 
a good position in the art department of a big 
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retail store. He lived in a quiet home and was 
much attracted to the daughter of the house, who 
was a stenographer. Frequently they read together 
in the evenings. His eyes had bothered him some. 
One evening as he was reading his light went out. 
He was totally, hopelessly blind. 

In this, his greatest misfortune, the young lady 
stood by him nobly. She told him that she loved 
him, and that she proposed to marry him and make 
a home for him. After a few minutes' thought he 
said, "If you will stand by me and loan me your 
eyes / will make the living." They were married. 
In the evening he dictated to her thrilling stories 
for boys. In a few months she was able to give up 
her position and devote her time entirely to his 
work. He was immediately successful, and accumu- 
lated considerable property. In a short lifetime 
he had overcome three great misfortunes, any one 
of which would have overwhelmed the average 
man: He conquered because he refused to recog- 
nize any limitation or accept defeat. 

The Assistant Manager of a million-dollar con- 
cern resigned to start a business of his own. His 
salary had been $5,000 per year. The firm had no 
one trained for his work. An unprepossessing look- 
ing stenographer sixteen years of age, earning a 
salary of $12.00 per week, astonished the president 
and directors by applying for the position. He had 
watched the Assistant Manager's work closely, and 
demonstrated surprising familiarity with it. He 
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If you learn rapid calculation use it in your every 
day tasks. If you hear of prospective changes of 
local conditions, sift the matter down and see if 
there is a way in which you can use this advance 
notice to advantage. Let no thought lie idle in 
your brain, for it is only active thoughts which 
create, and only creation is worth while. The old 
theory was that Opportunity knocked only once, 
and then ran. Opportunity knocks every day — a 
score of times each day — and if you will only keep 
the doors of your mind open the good lady will 
bring you armloads of useful things. 

In looking back over the inventory of your brain, 
you will readily see that all of the facts stored 
there can be divided into two classes — those of 
which you actually make use and those which you 
have been willing to consider useless. The aston- 
ishing thing is that about nine-tenths belong to the 
useless division. This proportion should be re- 
versed. 

If you will carefully turn over one by one the 
facts which you have stored in your mind, and sub- 
ject each one to a utility test, the result will prove 
most helpful to you. Unexpected powers will 
develop. Unlooked for uses for latent talent will 
be developed. Unrealized power will be released. 
Your outlook will be broadened, your life quickened, 
your efforts strengthened. 

First of all get a clear idea of what you do know 
and mentally card index that knowledge so that you 
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can instantly locate any desired fact. Then keep 
your eyes and ears open for chances to use the 
things you know. When a problem arises in your 
work, take out the knowledge which promises to 
be the most useful to you and put it to work. Don't 
be content with any piece of work until it has had 
the best that is in you. Try plan after plan if 
necessary until you have managed to select just 
the right one. 

Such work as this helps to promote vision. It 
helps you to recognize Opportunity. It gives you 
a sound basis for judgments. It makes your work 
easier — whatever that work may be. 

Knowledge of human nature paves the way to 
the understanding and management of men. Knowl- 
edge of conditions, past and present, enables you 
to intelligently anticipate the future. Knowledge 
of finance and business management can be quickly 
turned into money value. 

The difference between you and the more suc- 
cessful iman is largely a difference in the way in 
which you and he respectively use the knowledge 
which each has gained. 

The average man who wanted to locate a Metro- > 
politan Cigar Store would look around and select 
almost at random the available place which seemed 
best for his purpose. The United Cigar Stores Co. 
uses exact knowledge. Men are stationed on all 
of the principal corners and they make a count 
of every man who passes that corner during a 
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given period. This gives them exact knowledge 
to work on. They then use every effort to secure 
that site. As a result of such methods they are 
practically certain of success in every chosen loca- 
tion. This is knowledge converted into power. 

A certain millionaire in New York sensed a panic. 
Gradually but persistently he called in his loans 
until his bank balances were enormous. Then came 
the break. Ready money shot up and up. He was 
able to make investments in gilt edge stocks and in 
bonds at ridiculously low figures, make new loans 
under most favorable conditions and cement needed 
friendships by extending a helping hand when help 
was scarce. He had kept his knowledge of con- 
ditions up to the minute, and turned that knowledge 
into power. 

A young man had been for five years bookkeeper 
for a certain large stove factory. His work was 
most satisfactory yet there was nothing ahead in 
that position. He cudgeled his brain for a way 
to put his accumulated knowledge of business sys- 
tems to a more profitable use. One day in passing 
an automobile factory he saw in operation a waste- 
ful practice which his own firm had effected a 
material saving by discarding. Walking directly 
into the office of the automobile concern he sent his 
card to the president. Granted an audience, he 
plunged directly into his subject, offering his serv- 
ices as business expert, with the understanding that 
his salary should be based on 50% of the estimated 
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net savings he might effect. His offer was promptly 
accepted. His salary for the first year ran over 
$10,000. He converted his knowledge of business 
economy into money-producing power. 

If you are seeking a way out of difficulties, if 
your field of action is unduly restricted; if your 
ambition leads on towards greater things, your 
knowledge is the only thing you can depend on. 
Learn to convert it into power! It will pull you 
out of the worst of ruts; it will help you attain 
higher levels; it will attack your difficulties, what- 
ever they may be, and dispel them. This is not 
a fine spun theory, but a practical working rule of 
life. Just as soon as you bring yourself to a 
realization of the small percentage of your knowl- 
edge which you actually use, you will have started 
on the road to increased power; and every time 
you dig out some dormant, hitherto useless fact 
from your brain and put it to work you have gained 
a lap in the race towards success. There is a right 
way and a wrong way to cross the street or to con- 
duct a big business. Call on your brain constantly 
to supply the right way — the best way. 

By thus converting knowledge into power, you 
increase both your capital and your capacity for 
productive work. Don't be afraid of exhausting 
the mind. It grows and thrives on exercise just 
as the muscles of the body do. Given wholesome 
food, healthy exercise and restful sleep, it will grow 
in power throughout your productive years. 



IN CONCLUSION. 

The sculptor takes a mass of moist clay. With 
a few finm strokes of his bare hands he shapes that 
clay roughly into human form. With trained eye 
and mind directing, his skillful fingers bring out a 
face. Feature by feature he shapes it, adding a 
little clay here, taking away a little there, smooth- 
ing, depressing, reshaping with patient, cunning 
touch, until at last there looks out from that erst- 
while dull clod the beautiful smiling face of a child. 

You are the sculptor of your own destiny. Your 
life is like a lump of clay placed in your hands by 
the Master. Neglect your work and you will re- 
main — a lump of clay. Develop your talents, learn 
the technique of life, work intelligently, seek broad 
vision — and you will bring forth beauty and use- 
fulness. 

The greatest business of mankind is to learn the 
laws of life and to apply them successfully towards 
achievement and happiness. If this volume has 
helped you towards that end it has fulfilled its mis- 
sion. 
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